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(THE STRANGER TOOK IN EVERY FEATURE OF HER FACE, AND SAID, IN A DEEP MUSICAL VOICE, ‘‘I TRUST I HAVE NOT ALARMED you?’’] 


IVA’S QUEST. 
i 
CHAPTER IV. 


oy had not come! 

it may seem a light thing to grieve over, 
this delay of Lord Dacie’s cllera thts seem - 
ing break of his pra re wk but, then, he was 
the only relation Gerda had—her very all ! 

_A girl with loving mother and cheerfal 
Sisters might have thought bat little of the 
blow, but to her it seemed terrible. 

P This. was her first. separation from her 
p= a rea his failing to return filled the girl 
: _ a dread fear something had happened to 

No light cause could keep him away from 
her. An accident might have happened ; per- 
po es Po bn Peta v0 when she went so 

y to meet him at Netherton stati 
= ary 2 fatherless ! i cocker 5 “1 
a rown stood in the hall to 

—— when Gerda drove andly go ths 
8. 


The oldest of all Lord Ducie’s servants, she 





would have deemed it a alight to the master 
she had nursed as a boy not to be foremost to 
welcome him on his return even from so short 
an absence; but, alas! the only creature to 
mount the terrace steps and come slowly down 
the oaken hall was the slight, girlish-looking 
descendant of the Ducies, whom, though the 
nurse dearly loved as the last of the old line, 
she had never quite forgiven for being born 
in foreign lands, and not favouring her 
father. 

‘‘ And where’s the master, Miss Gerda? 
How is.it you’ve left him behind?” 

“« He did not come. Oh, nurse!’ and there 
was a sob in Gerda’s voice, “‘he was not 
there! I think he musi be dead!”’ 

‘‘Dead!” cried Nurse Brown, sharply. 
‘Not a bit of it, my dear. Master Bertram 
was always a shiftless lad, not fit to be trusted 
a mile away from home. He's just lost his 
train, or had his luggage stolen, or some- 
thing.” 

Another time Gerda would have smiled at 
hearing her grave, dignified father described 
as a “shiftless lad,’’ but now her heart was 





too heavy. — 
< 8 UD _ 
So Wes 
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*¢ He promised to come, nurse.” 

** Well, he’s just been prevented. Sure 
you’re not going to fret your eyes out for 
that, Miss Gerda? What would you have 
done if you’d lived in the old coaching days, 
when it took half a week to get to Lon- 
don ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Of course you don’t,” said nurse, authorita- 
tively. ‘* You must just be dressed, and have 
your dinner as usual, like a proper young lady. 
Sir James Pierrepoint is coming round this 
evening to see your papa, and he’s sure to want 
a word with you.”’ 

Gerda submitted. Her own impulse would 
have been to shut herself up in her own room, 
and give way to her grief ; but the old woman's 
simple, commonplace remarks had done much 
to show her she might be taking needless 
alarm, 

She went upstairs, and put on the pretty 
evening dress her maid had got out ready for 
her. 

She sat through the long courses of the 
ceremonious dinner, and felt relieved when it 
was all over, and she could slip away to the 
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snuggery; & very: pretty room where slie and 
her father usually sat when they were 
alone, 
The snuggery was long and narrow. All its 
windows—and there were four all! together on: 
ne side—opened on to the terrace, and at one 
end there were glass doors leading to the con- 


servatory, af@ throws thut a fii of steps f < 
: ”- ' Alb she could.vealise was that here was the 


communicating with the grounds. 

There was nothing in the room too good for 
use, nothing oppressively Tt look 
just what it was—a place where people could 
feel at home. 

The floor was of polished oak, and bare, 
save that in the middle was an Eastern rug 
of many colours. 

There was a wfiting-table in one corner, a 
work-tabl@ in andtlier; many a shelf filled 
with well@tigwen Bedks; a cottage piano, a 
sofa, and four chairs; all different in size and 
shape, and eaeh' one looking more inviting 
than the other, 

Gerda pulledone—w délicionschintz-covered 
thing, with lotieet soft etshions—to an open 
window, and s#@down, 

It was not: yer eight o'clock; they ware 


almost at the Iengestday, and the sux would | 


net set for angtlier 

She looked 68@tpon the seste Before hea, 
and a strange S@ling told he® sie Rad ueven 
prized her beautlifal home half . 

She loved-the @liase dear ib with 
every fibre of he? nature, buf she = taken 
its possession almost as » matter 
Tt wae her fiter’s—if would! be hers; oti 
as she sat alone on thie s#eet Tune 
did i cometeher mitd thet if the old j 
of whiclt she had hem#edist muh, liad f 


cut off she Would Have had no share itt tie i 


glories of tle Chams. 

Some distant c@i#it must have beam Her 
father's heir, and, ## that father’s dently, aie: 
(Gerda) must haweao another hortie, 


The moments pitsed. Sir James did aot | 





come. 

Gerda lon her kit. old friend She}. 
wanted tot f her ditppointment; 
yearned for, assure’ Her she need not 
be uneas restless;.axd unqniét. 

She and diet. 
houg ‘ the de: aad! gle 
would! Be: Ball. 

shawl: over her head, 
and’ set ous: word of her interitions. 
She faa ’ 
her dusky aoft waves framed by the 
vivid of her witty. her White dress 
gleaming Sort tiie con trash, 


On, down the termes: om tronglt the 
flower-scented: ground the talon, 


The sun was setting now, makitip® @ie aky 
a ruddy splendour, and shining with a fiery 
glow behind the trees. 

Gerda hurried on; she could not stop; she 
dared not attempt to pass the night without one 
word of comfort from. mere reliable. person 
than the old. nurse. Sir James woult help 
her. 

There seemed nothing odd. or unusual. to 
her in seeking an old. friend's: counsel. Tie 
lateness of the hour never struck her. Hhd 
she and her father not often wandered'in tte 
grounds until long past ten'o’cleoek? 

She gained the chestumt avenue; the 
boundary: between her father’s estate and tite 
grounds of Pierrepoint Mwll. 

Sir Jennes and Lord Ducie were sach friends 
that they had cansed:a gate to be miude a the 
end of this walk, so that they oould visit-each 
other without the formal! four miles’ drive 
whivh separated the Ohase and the Hall. by 
the ‘high road. 

Gerds could see the gate im the distance, 
when suddenly every pulse in: her body seemed 
to stand still. A mist appeared to come Before 
her eyes. 

Was she dreaming? or did she really see the 
picture in Narse Brown's room come, a8 it 
were, to life, and marching towtirds her ? 

She knew the story of tire old familly fend ; 
knew that hor far-removed uncle Rupert had 


— ———aes —— — 


et | oxiginal of which had been dead well nigh 


the shook the dust of Netherton feumdff his: 


live: years and remain E 
eee ee nad oneal aaenien-noct 


I fat vision thus presented to’ his notice. His 


offended" ‘his brother past’ f@tgiveness, avd 
petished soon after. 

| Never.a doubt of his death Mad been ¢éx- 
pressed to Gerda. She had never heard of 
the visions whick troubled Sir Jantes’s peace ; | 
had no idea of the niysterious consultation 
that had taken place only the night of her 
father’s: = 


cotinterfeit of Nurse ‘Brown's pictute, the 


half a century. 
Here, in her father’s grounds, stood the 
timent of his ancestor, dressedi as when 


‘feet—not a day older. 
It could nop Be. No human ehaatave could. 


bean old mian, bowed’ atid deore 

Gerd buried her face in het Bands and 
tr id of what she kaaw not. 
‘Phe mmm, on the contrary, Betrayed n& 


and looked earnestly aéthe beauti- 


fewttwe of Gerda’s face 
befére, with a courteous movement, he stood 
avi to let Ker pasdy and said, in a deep 
thuwical voice,— 

‘TL trust I have not alarmed gow?” 


But Gerda Duvietad not words te answer 
tiim. Althouglt helind s: hig 
words were simple an e 
} auld at ee ae Se ae bub a 
wanderer fom thespirid 

Gerda Wis net 


$< 


—e surprise. He stopped his walk / 


ms 


Did he take the for & ghost 


**L expect bo. He hie séen the. picture,. 
_ at The likeness would strike hiux 

“*I begin to see land,” said the sailor, 

brightly.. ‘‘I have the good or bad fortune to 

4 you have seen; and om 
the strength of the resemblance.you pronounee: 
me @ ghost?” ‘ 

“That is if exactly. You see my great 
uncle has been dead fifty years.” 

“* And I am like him?”’ 

“You might be himself. That is just the 
—— carries im that picture, and the very 
that 











“ Exactly. 
too ? ” 


| * Probabl’ he was in my ‘profession. Was 
} ee Sail 
es” 

“ The hatis explained.thenjand I think the 

fesenablanco can be too!” 
nov’ 
“J think so—if you are Misé_Ducie?”’ 
“ Yeo;, Ram Duaeie, The last of the 
[2] 


old. name.’ 

“ot the last. Dweyow know, Miss Ducie, 
I s& your j er was- 
‘boris at Nethertom OHase, His Christian 
name was Rupertl!” 

“Then ——”” 

“ emust ha 

of death. 


2 *, Hoye te be, I ower 
or 
Safe” | 


; 






your great- 















ou 2 
Hid feee-clouded over. Hefrowned sli 
t thew Hie'seemed to recover Siw good hunio 
I beg your pardon |!” i@said, simply. 
did- not dream of etiquette having penet ; 
to this retired pli, and that you would 
require an introducwon before aftewing me to 
act as your escort.” 


ry 


but the nervous trembling of her limba: 
ceased. 


ish,” she began, quietly; “tut tT 
for : 

“A burglar?” hazarded the intruder, see- 

ing she was in a dilemma, ‘ Well, perhaps 

“appearatices aré against me; but I had the 
permission of Lord Ducie’s steward to walk 
hiv thie evéuride of Netherton Chase.” 

There was tothing for ii mow but fuilicon- 
fession, 

‘© } took you fora ghosti’” 

‘A giest ?”” . 

Tt was His ‘turn’ to look bewildered now. A 
lizht seemed to-brealt upon him, andihe laughed 


outright. é 
“I always thought ghosts affeetel, white 
sheots and , Shadowy garments. I thought 
they were a transparent spectral sort of mane, 
not with muscular frame and brodd shoulders 
clad in a sailoy's:wiiform(?”’ 
] am very sorry +—_” 
“That Dam nota ghost? I assureyoul 
do not regret it ih tle very least.” 
ae. 3, I mean I am sorry £ was so nude to 
‘© What oonld have made you take me fora 
ghost? Do you know [ met amold gentleman 
here an: hour ago, and) I presumed/to speak to 
him. He treated me even more cavalienly 
tham you did. He tools to his feet amd fied.”’ 
“T¢ must hawe been Bir James Pierrepoint. 
A tall, old man, very stately, aud: nobie-look- 








ing?” 

















Gerda started. She was: still véry pale, | 


“5 ate to thin 1 ee ee ) 





¥y Gide’ you come to my father? 

Whatever mad walk here?” 
o My grandfa had left me strict injunc- 
how I was to proceed. He was very 
imhis ways. He seemed to think Sir 
*Pisrrapoint would recognise me from 
i resernblarice to the family, and act as my 
introducer. He said if only I frequented the- 
chestnut walk for a while I should be sure to 
counter Sir James or ‘my cousins, ‘‘ Dear 
old man!” added ‘the Ifeutetiant, fondly. “I 
am sure he never dreamed they would take me: 

for a ghost!” - , 

«It was very foolish!” 

“Tt was the most matural thing in the 
world. I ought to haye pursued a more for- 
mal course, only I didh'y like to go against 
the dear old man’s wishes. And then” 

“And me asked Gerda, “Do finish 


“1, rather wanted: « sight of my kindred 
before I: made known my identity.” 

Tt) Why ? 2 

“ Sone: are very proud,” returned 
the sailor. “My: er lefé me a. for- 
tane, but nothing would ever make: moset up 
for @ fine gentleman! Some families would 
despise me a9 a kind of clod-hopping,.country 
cousin. I drewa great many fancy pictures 
of my relations, Iassure:you ! ” 

“ Were right?’ 

He laughe 

« Lexpec ted torsana: very fashionable: young 
lady dressed irf'the latest: Pawiestyle, with an 
extensive fringe amd 2 alence of scent. 
Then I thoughts Lord Duciewould be # kind 
of stately bookworm, rarely emerging from 


his library.” 
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Gerda blushed. 

“ Papa is the best and dearest father. in the. 
world, and everyone likes him ;. but we do not 
go very much into societ because he has 
never got over my mother’s. death, The. loss 
of her has made him. grave and tho i 
but,still he-neyver shirks:a.duty or nu ts, a 
friend.” ie 

“ L seg,” said the. sailor, kindly. “My por. 
trait of. him ig abont. as wrong as: the one I 
formed of you.” 

“J don’t think I am fashionable? ” 

“ You looked. like the heraine. of. some old 
fairy tale suddenly come to life! I never 
dreamed. you were my kinswoman when I 
accos af 

A clock chimed ten. Gerdastarted. These 
two. young people:had been talking for: more 

than half-an-hour. 

o yr will les me take you. home?” pleaded. 
Gerda’s cousin. “And, if ib is not toe late, 
will you introduce me to your father?” 

“ TL cannat.” 


«You. think. he. wonld consider ma, an in- |. 


truder?” 
“ He would welcome you gladly; but he is 


not athome. Oh!.I am in great. trouble!.” | 


as she recalled her disappointment. 
going to tell Sir:'James where I. met 

‘* Well, you will let me. see. nd and) 
if Sir Jeines can be pe ' A a6 pep non- 
ghostlike character will you introdyees: me to; 


“rE was: 


him?” 
iD _Pierrepoint had gone. to bed. witha, 
ix James, sat on, the varouteh, smoking: 


last cigar when a little hand, was, laid: upon: 


a Gorda! Goad, gracious! ore me 
hearer. did you, get here at t 


“7 wanted to 
you did;not coms. 
“« Mo,” confessed the ae ag rather sheep- 
ishly,. ‘*L hadevery intention doar obilde fact, 1 the; 
Chase,.I assure: you,. 
actually started, but— was 

“ What:preyented you?" 

* Bo gl rather not; tell. you.” 

“ ButI, think I knowit. Yon met some’ 
one in. the chestnut wallt; I met him, toa,” 
Six James felt his: teeth chatter. 

““T wonder you are not;scared; to: death lL)” 

“Iwas nearly, Then. T.took courage, and 
entered, hy - conversation with Mr. Ghost.” 


“Don's SR dear Sir James. Tt.was 


rators, he 


‘ joined them, and. gave Sir are a hearty: 


hand-grip that.the Baronet. could; never again, 
question his being of substantial flesh andi |: 


blood. 5 hearty was: the. B t’s 
Iva D —— ook the seat cond him, | 
va Ducie ow ne one. 

worthy. friend. 

“T shall send.a. servant-over to the Chase, 


’ 


Gerda, ta tell them notte expect you,” said Sir a 


James. “ You must not think. of ventuning 
hack, to-night.”” 
‘* L must go,” she answered, 
Neen. SoD Seape Sealy. 5. eaanees 0. Sa 
about papa. You know him 
James-—don’t you;think it- very 
Pas. 4 admitted the Fico 
- why did you, neglect 
thing todo? If yon had telegraphed. to the: 
friends he was staying, with they could: have: 
wired back whether he had left. them or not. 
In 1 one hours your doubts would have been at 
res ” 


“I did. think of it, but L couldn’t.” 

. Anyway, you. have written?” 

Sir James loeked: perplexed. 

‘I suppose you have heard from your father 
since he went 7” 


‘“‘T have heard nothing—not a single word 
or line. I expected himall yesterday. When 
he did not come I felt certain he would be 


you 
aneaet _ 
“« But,, 





speak ta you. so, badly,, and} 


‘ 


the simplest, , the twenty’ miles beyond. 


Ul 


but T have never parted 


. would not spare 


here to-day. Sir James, don’t laugh at me, 
from him before. I 
counted the hours, nay, the minutes.” 

Iva Ducie watched her with a. strange pain 


‘at his heart; the tale seemed too strange and 


unnatural not.to awaken his fears. It seemed 
to. him some:dire accident must have hefallen 
Lord: Ducie, and if’se a heavy weightof sorrow 
must be Gerda’s:! 

“Do you mean you have heard nothing 
oan : him at all\singe he left you on Wednes- 

a It, wae Tuesday when he left me. Hewent 
up to London by the night train ; he was 
goin poten in the morning.” 

is ere ? 

“ Dhave no idea.” 

“ Gerda!” 


“T suppose he forsot to tell me,” said the 
girl, simply, ‘and! L never thonghs to ask him. 
Yow see, he hoped; to be hack on Friday; per- 
-haps. he thonght letters unnecessary.” 

“ And TL waa blaming you for not telegraph- 

my poor child!’ Gerda, I don’t like this!” 
“ a. read Blame of her father in the 
‘words, 

* Iwas not his fanlt,” she said, promptly. 
'“ He was. summoned in agreat hurry.” 

“ But he had norelationsin the world,,.ex- 
cept one whose existence he did not suspect,” 
glancing,at the, oung sailor. “He was net in 
business. FE po eanceive how he could be re- 
‘ Anineien wares ab % moment’s notice.” 

r: was'sa,” 

*T don'tlikeit! Genda, don’t you sea, we 
know nothing: af him since Tucaday night. 
He may have met. with.an accident; he may 
be lying senseless in » hos ye wad, Good 
af! |, gracious! be maybe) in coffin, child,, for 
all we know!” 

‘SiGe Toxnne, Bed worked Bimasel! up into a 

pitch cf, excitement, and.he quite forgot the 
ee sheak, he; was giving: » Gerda, 

“How dare you?” thundered, Tva Dasie. 
** Don’t you: see you're, Killing her |” 

“My dear child'!’* and the old\ man. clasped 
the little, ice-cold se his, “Tam an old 
/Simpleton, % you mustn’t think 
again of what I pot) mm B see I was the- 
a tnght put out with, Ducie for giving us such 
fom. did nob mean. to be unkind,” said; 


somehow I feel nearer him there. Sir James, 
'T feel terribly anxious, but I can’t believe him 
dead, Hewas alk had! Heaven couldn’t take 
“hin froma-me,” 


Alas, alas! Before a year had passed over 


hey head Genda, Ducie. knew she could better 


: have: berne:to: mourn.over her father’s grave 
: than to live:on and see the wreck he had made 
of his.life. Hadjhe never returned to, Neth- 
erton Gerda would have had nothing but 
fea fok loving, —— of him, 
@ crimson shawl and wrapped 
wing a round, the little fignre. 
oF oT will take Gerda home, Sir James,” he 
said: tothe Baronet, “ She. is. right, sho will 


; be. better, there ;, but I.fear she has a terrible | 
“I conld. not |; time of, befo. i i 


suspense before her. 

“No train, true; but. in. auch a. c280e Ducie 

m0 could, come to 

Maaxdon. Junction pa, Ting & post chaise for 
And. Iva, my 
lad, there iv one we have overlooked. 
Ducie is the worst hand in the world at 
. making, calgulations of time and distance; to- 
_morcow’s post may brin Gerda the latter he 
. meant her sy OE Sie 

This was ful thing, he had 
said yet; it 3 it ber ty Gerda’s suspense to only; 
about nine hours. She brightaned up: per- 
.ceptibly, said good-bye to Sir James, and, 
putting, her little hand ecanfidingly in Iva’s 
anm, let him: lead her away. 

“'Phey make-a, handsome pair,” ruminated 
the old Baronet, when he had watched them 





out of sight; “thatlad’s a chip of the old 





Gerda. with a, attemptat a smile, ‘Ii 
think I will go hom me; Sir James.” 

“ Stay with 

“Noe Tecan 5 em it, hetter at home, andi } 


inta Netherton hafore Monday morning,” f 


block, and would make a good husband for 


my little friend. If anything has happened 
to Ducie he’ll be the head of the family. It 
would be a good thigg to unite the titles and 
—Bah! what am I after? Matchmaking, and 
actually reckoning on. poor Bertram’s death. 
I must be a heartless wretch.” 

Very few words were exchanged between,the 
stranger cousins as they walked back to, the 
Chase, only as Gerda turned to mount “the 
terrace steps Iva took her hand pleadingly. 

“T may. call to-morrow to ask how you 
are?” 

‘*T shall be very pleased.” 

And! keep up your courage; don’t think of 
anything but your father’s unmethodical 
hatits-and dislike of letter-writing.” 

“Good: bye.” 

‘* Good-bye,” and he stood uncovered as to 
a princess. “I shall never forget our first 
meeting, Gerda; I should like us to bo 
friends.’ 

‘““AndT should like it too. TP shall never 
‘forget your kindness, never while I live.” 

And then they parted. 

T think myself sleep-is the most capricious 
of gifts, as mueh se te the full asfertune:; but 
sleep in this instance delighted in coming 
where her presence wa@ least Gerda 
had feared a long, restless night); she had 
(fancied heyself unable to close her for 
the thought of her father’s danger; instead, 
worn out; by all she had undergone; weary with 
alternate: /hopes-and fears, hey brown head had 
no sooner touched the pillow than she felt into 
‘a deep, unbroken slumber, which lasted lony 
aften her usual hour of awakening, 

Narse Baybara had been into the: room on 
itiptce two or three times, but she cenld not 
bear to rouse her child. Her last visit, how- 
ever found Gerda sitting: up in bed, with one 
-hand: pressed: to her temples, as. theugh to 
still their throbbing, 

‘* What, has happened?” she asked, in a 
, Strange, far-off sortof way. “I don’t.seem 
able to remember. Andis it ate, nurse ?/ Surely 
those are the bells ringing for church. of 

“ Those are the bells ringing, right.enongh, 
deary, but you're not going: to churcly ro 
morning. You had a bit of a fright day, 
and hae must just. rest yourself to-day.” 

ember now—it was,about papa. Ob, 
nurse! is there any news?” 

** The hest of alli news, Migs Gerda-—a letter 
es my lord himself, Itcamenigh two hoars 

0, but, you were:in a. beawtifal. sleep. then, 
= L eouldn’t. bring myself te rouse you, 
dear, Iknow my lord’s wuiting wall, and. the 
moment I canght, sight of it I felt sure there 
was. nothing amigs.” 

She lingered, evidently on the watah; for 
) tidings, and Gerda brokethe seal burriediy ; as 
snare even yet she did not. feel qnite .xe- 
» assured, 

“My Danuine Curp,—I trust. you: will get 
this on Saturday in time to preventany disap- 

intment my not returning might give-you. 
/T am very sorry to defer my home-coming, 
i but Iam unsvoidably detained. I will write 
-and fix a day for my return a6 soon ag business 
allows. Meanwhile take care of yourselft—go 
to Pierrepoint Hall and amuse yourself with 
kind friends there.—Your affectionate 
“ Dvom,” 

It was not a satisfactory letter. Genda told 
Nurse Brown her father's return was i - 
say and she aught. to have recei tho 
etter sooner; then asthe old. woman. bustied 
off toreteil the news downstairs Gerda seized 
: the latter and read it.again and again. I five 
minutes she knew it by heart, and thea was 
just.es eonscions as at her first perusal that is 
was unsatisfactory. 

Gerda had been so much her father’s cor 
panion that she knew of all the business. con- 
nected with his estate. The whole was ander 
the management of an admirable steward, 
and a8 he had bean much surprised at Lond 
Dacie’s sudden journey it was. clear he was 
ignorant of its cause. What business could 
Lord Dusie have unknown to his daughter and 














shook hands very warmly with his cousin, and 
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his steward? Why could he not even name a 
date for his return? If unable to fix the pre- 
cise day he might at least have said whether 
she could expect him that week. 

There was not a word of his journey or sur- 
roundings, no reference to the people with 
whom he was staying, and no expression of 
delight at the thought of their reunion. 

‘** He might have written that to a stranger.” 
said Gerda to herself ; then her blood seemed 
to run cold. She glanced at the top of the 
letter and saw it had nodate. ‘ He could not 
even trust me with his address.’’ 


‘* Miss Gerda,” said Nurse, an hour later, 
coming into the snuggery, where the young 
heiress was trifling with her breakfast, 
‘here's Sir James Pierrepoint—he wants to 
take you home with him for the rest of the 
day. He's brought the pony-carriage.” 

‘* You must come, child,” said Sir James, fol- 
lowing close on the heels of his messenger. ‘I 
have invited the ghost to meet you at lunch, 
and he will beawfully disappointed if you re- 
fuse. Why, Gerda, how pale you are! Nurse 
said you were quite easy about your father.” 

Gerda put Lord Ducie’s letter into his 
hands. 


‘“* Well, he’s right enough.” 

«‘T—I don’t likeit ; he never says he’s well, 
and—and he doesn’t seem to want to come 
back to me.” 

Sir James laughed outright. 

“What a jealous little puss! Why, child, 
Ducie is noted for short, curt letters. He’s not 
@ man to pour ont his heart upon a sheet of 
writing paper. Depend upon it he’s counting 
the time till he can get back to you. Noman 
ever loved a daughter more fondly than he 
does you.” 

“I’m very naughty, but——” 

“Bat what? Better tell me, Gerda, or 
you'll brood yourself into a fever.” 

“Why doesn’t he give me an address? 
Look, Sir James, not even the name of his 
hotel !’’ 

“He forgot it, What was the postmark on 
the envelope ?”’ 

““T never looked.” 

“Look now.” 

" «T can’t. I never thought of keeping the 
envelope, and I let it blow away. I haven’t 
an idea what the postmark was.”’ 

“Well, forget about it, and put on your 
bonnet. Lady Pierrepoint says she shall n’t 
let you leave the Hall till your father comes 
homes. She will have it it’s bad for you to be 
alone in this great house, and I'm afraid she’s 
@ little: shocked you should have got so inti- 
mate with the ghost, though he has made a 
most favourable impression on her.” 

“I think I should like to stay at the Hall 
now I know papa is safe. It is lonely here; 
and oh! Sir James, he gives me no idea when 
he'll be back.” 

**T hope he won’t hurry,’’ said the kind old 
Baronet, ‘‘if we’re to be the gainers by his 
absence. Now, Gerda, here’s your hat and 

rasol. One of the maids can bring you a 

x Over in the afternoon ; we won't wait for 
any packing now.” 

Iva Ducie was in the basket-carriage. He 


congratulated her on her father’s safety. 

It was a very merry drive. Gerda's pre- 
sentiments and low spirits vanished in such 
cheerful company. She was smiling long 
before they reached the Hall, and saw Lady 
Pierrepoint waiting to welcome her guest. 

She dearly loved Gerda, but before the day 
was out Iva rivalled his cousin in her good 
graces. 

It was my lady who proposed Mr. Ducie 
should transplant his things from the village 
inn, and spend the last few days of his leave 
with them, and the young man accepted the 
invitation without pressing. 

He spoke quite openly of his past life. He 
had been educated in England, and entered 
the service of the Union Steamship Company 
chiefly because it afforded him opportunities 


4 thrown together, an 





of frequent visits to his grandfather, who | 


enjoyed his well-earned fortune in one of the 

most thriving towns of Cape Colony. 
Independent now of all need to work, Iva 

clung to his profession from sheer love of the 


sea. 

Through changing ships he had enjoyed 
more than a month’s leave, but this was 
almost over, and he was due at Southampton 
in less than a week. 

“I don't wonder at you,” said Sir James, 
who dearly loved the sea; ‘‘a sailor’s life is 
the freest and happiest in the world.” 

**T shall settle down some day,” said Iva, 
gravely. ‘‘It was my grandfather's wish that 
I should buy some English homestead, and 
turn into a landsman. I could give up the sea 
for that, but nothing can make me into a 
London fine gentleman. It isn’t in me, Sir 
James.” 

‘*T wonder you never thought of the navy.” 

‘My grandfather would not part with me 
at the early age necessary for that. Oh! Sir 
James, I wish you could have met again. You 
never saw such a man ashe was. Everyone 
loved him. When he died the whole place 
sorrowed.”’ 

“ Aye, I can believe that. Well, Mr. Iva, 
when do you propose to quit the sea, and turn 
into a landsman?” 

“Some day.” 

‘¢ And where's the homestead to be?” 

‘*T haven’t thought yet.” 

“Take my advice, boy, and don't buy any 
property beyond your means. A _ landed 
gentleman's life’s not worth having if he’s 
many acres and little money.” 

‘“‘ That is all decided for me.”’ 

oe How 9 ” 

‘* My grandfather left fifty theusand pounds 
to buy an English estate. The money is in 
the hands of trustees, and though the choice 
of a property is left to me I fancy they will 
have a say in the matter. Then I have some 
property in the funds, so left that I have onl 
the life interest, and am powerless to tou 
the capital.” 

‘‘The funds! Safe, but very unromunera- 
tive. What does the investment bring you 
in?” 

“ Five thousand a- te 

“My dear lad,” said Sir James, drily, “ 
ought to live in London, and go thro a 
season. You'd be quite a hero.” 

“I dont’t want to be.” 

‘* All the young ladies would smile at such 
an eligible young man.” 

“« But, you see, I don’t want them to smile, 
Sir James.” 

“How now! Isn’ta wife included in the 
plan of settling down in England?” 

Iva smiled. 

‘*I shall never marry a fashionable young 
lady, sir. I should like a wife who would care 
for me, and not mind about what I could 
offer her.’’ 

‘** She'd be a very innocent person.” 

‘‘Bat I like innocent persons. I would 
rather be unmarried all my life than have a 
wife and know I owed her to my grandfather’s 
fortune.” 

This conversation took place after lunch. 
Lady Pierrepoint had taken Gerda away to 
rest in her own boudoir, so our heroine could 
not hear the description of her cousin's fortune 
and opinions of matrimony. 

The days passed on. Sir James and Lady 
Pierrepoint were the most easy of chaperones. 
Perhaps they regarded the far-off cousinship 
as an excuse for the intimacy they allowed to 
Iva and Gerda. 

The two young Danse were constantly 

, in consequence, after a 
week they knew each other better than they 
would have done in years of ceremonious ac- 
quaintance. 

» They were fast friends, and if Iva felt a 
warmer feeling for the fair young chatelaine 
of the Chase he did it bravely. He would not 
woo her while her father was still absent, and 
in ignorance of the existence of old Rupert 
Ducie’s grandson. 

His leave was prolonzed at his urgent re 





quest, just because he so wished to see his 
kinsman. 

Nothing more had been heard of Lord 
Ducie. He had never written since the letter 
which struck so cold a chill upon his daughter. 
Not knowing his address she could not write 
and bring his return, could not tell him of 
her new kinsman, whose friendship did so 
much to relieve the tedium of his absence. 

The last day of Iva’s stay at Pierrepoint 
Hall arrived, and still Lord Ducie had not 
written. 

“*T wish I could have seen your father,” said 
Iva for abont the tenth time. 

‘Tt is most annoying; but you will come 
back. It is not a long voyage, and I know Sir 
James has given you a general invitation.” 

‘*Yes. I shall be in England in two or 
three months; but I have had so long a leave 
now I cannot expect much when we are next 
on shore. I wish I could have seen Lord 
Ducie.” 

“I wish you could, but itis only deferred. 
You will come to Netherton again, You 
won't forget us quite?” 

“T shall never forget ‘you, Gerda. If ever 
your father looks coldly on our intimacy you 
won’t take back your word? You know you 
promised we should be friends.” 

“Friends always, Iva.” 

“ And you will think of me sometimes ?”’ 

* Often.” 

He held her hand a little longer than usual ; 
he looked into her eyes more tenderly even 
than his wont, and then he was gone. 

Gerda felt a strange sadness at her heart, 
and there seemed a blank at Pierrepoint Hall ; 
but the next morning Miss Ducie had plenty 
to think of. A letter brought over in haste 
from the Chase informed her her father would 
return that very day. She was to send the 
carriage to meet the five o’clock train. 

Lord Ducie wrote in hot haste. It was 
almost a month since he left home, and he 
told his daughter he longed to see her again; 
yet even in the hurried note he specially 
desired her not to!meet him at the station, 
but to receive him alone at Netherton Chase, 
and the word “alone” was underscored. 
There was to be a late dinner at seven, and 
the blue rooms were to be prepared instead of 
those he occupied in the west wing. 

Gerda left Pierrepoint Hall directly after 
breakfast, and carried her father’s eokans to 
the housekeeper. 

“The blue rooms !” exclaimed that func- 
tionary. ‘“ Why, they area lady’s; they have 
not been used since your grandmother's time, 
Miss Gerda! When she died your grandpapa 
took the suite Lord Ducie uses now.” 

“I don’t understand it; but papa certainly 
says so. He mentions it there.” 

**Can the master be bringing guests, 
miss?” 

‘« Oh, no,” confidently, ‘‘ papa hates visitors ; 
besides, he will want me all to himself after 
such a long parting.” 

Poor child! she little knew that never again 
would her father be only hers. 

She stood on the terrace to welcome her 
father; but no, the sound of the wheels told 
her the carriage was going round to the grand 
porticoed entrance, so Gerda hurried into the 
hall only just in time. Already Lord Ducie 
stood on the threshold. 

‘‘ Papa—papa, how glad Iam to Save you 
back again!” — 

He folded her in his arms, then turned to 
someone behind him. Gerdastarted. It was 
a lady clad in rich sweeping garments, a thick 
veil over her face. 

Was she dreaming? Did she catch the 
words aright? 

‘*T have not come home alone, Gerda. This 
is my wife, Lady Ducie, mistress of Netherton 


Chase.” 
(To be continued.) 








A coop name, like good will, is got by many 
actions and lost by one. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


‘Tae morning after her interview with Nadir 
Ida went to her father’s door, and begged he 
would permit her to enter the room; but 
Keziah Hepburn was with him, and strongly 
advised him against complying with the re. 
quest, so the girl had to go away with the 
promise that she should see Sir Douglas 
directly Colonel Fanshawe thought there was 
no further danger of infection. 

After this Ida put on her walking clothes, 
and proceeded boldly through the hall, where, 
43 it happened, she encountered the officer. 

‘‘Where are you going?” he asked, stand- 
ing + her path, so as to prevent her passing. 

-or a walk. I want some fresh air.” 

‘ Allow me to accompany you,” he observed, 
saavely. ‘I do not think it wise for young 
ladies to go out alone.”’ 

‘* Bat I wish to be alone! ”’ 

‘* Very likely. Your sex often wishes for 
things that are not good for them.” 

He reached down his hat as he spoke, and 
took up a coat lined with sealskin, as if he 
intended putting it on. 

Ida saw there was no chance of being al- 
lowed to go out by herself, and, in accordance 
with a resolve she had made of not staying in 
his presence a minute longer than she could 
‘help, she quietly turned round, and went up- 
stairs again. , 

Nadir would be surprised that she had not 
kept her appointment, but he would, doubt- 
leas, guess the reason which had prevented 
her, and would devise some means of com- 
municating with her later on. 

Already she found herself thinking of the 
Hindoo with a certain amount of confidence, 
as of one who was both ready and willing to 
help her. 

When luncheon time came she did not go 
down, but requested a few biscuits might be 
brought up toher. This was done, but later 
on, when dinner was announced, Colonel 
Fanshawe sent a peremptory message request- 
ing her presence, and utterly refused to allow 
a plate to be sent to the boudoir. 

Ida was a practical girl, and knew quite 
well that no good would come from starving 
herself. She therefore went tothe dining-room 
with as good a grace as she could assume; for 
although she was far from being in her former 
robust health she had not entirely lost her 
appetite. 

The meal was a silent one, for neither she 
or her host were inclined to talk. Ever and 
anon the latter stole a glance at her, bat she 
bent her eyes on the cloth, and resolutely 
declined raising them. 

It was easy for him to see that she was in 
some way excited; each little sound seemed 
to make her on the alert, as if she were expect- 
ing something unusual to happen; and every 
time he addressed her she started violently, as 
though her nerves were pulled to their finest 
tension. 

When dessert was put on the table, and the 
servants withdrew, she rose. 

“If you will excuse me I will return to my 
room,” she said, with a slight inclination of 
be: head, as he got up to open the door for 

©. 

“TI will come with you. I have ordered 
coffee to be taken up to the boudoir instead of 
being served here,”’ he replied. 

Ida paused on the threshold. If, as she 
deemed probable, Nadir attempted any com- 
munication with her this evening it would 
never do to have Fanshawe present. 

“‘I should be glad if you would let me be 
alone for a few hours,” she cried, a tremor 
shaking her usually steady voice. ‘‘I have 
some letters to write, which are important.” 

“‘And I have some matters to talk over 
that are far more important,” he answered, 
coolly. ‘ You must defer writing your letters 
watil another opportunity.” 

Further remonstrance or resistance would 
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be useless, as she well knew, so she went to 
the boudoir without saying a word, and he 
stp with a determined frown on his dark 
ace, 

He had drunk a good deal of wine at dinner, 
and although it had not rendered him in the 
least degree less master of himself than usual 
it had not been without effect upon him. 

After he entered he locked the door. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked, growing 
very pale as she observed the action. 

‘To secure us from intrusion.” 

“Bat who is likely to intrude upon us? 
There is no one in the house except my father, 
who is ill, and the servants, who are a long 
way off.” 

“That is true,” he observed, with an evil 
smile. ‘ Nevertheless, there are occasions 
when it is better to make assurance doubly 
sure, and this is one of them. Iam afraid the 
subject upon which I want to talk will hardly 
commend itself to you gn account of its 
novelty, for it is the old one of our marriage, 
which must take place to-morrow.” ~ 

Ida braced herself up for a strong mental 
effort in order to withstand the mysterious 
influence he yielded over her, and was con- 
scious, as she did so, of an increased power of 
resistance, 

The fact is, she had hitherto felt so great a 
belief in, and terror of, the magnetic force 
which, undoubtedly, emanated from his will 
that she had, in a measure, passively yielded 
to its pressure. 

“You are talking nonsense,’ she said, 
brusquely, although her heart was beating so 
fast that it would hardly permit her to enun- 
ciate the words. “If you think that either 
by threats or persuasions you will make me 
your wife you are quite mistaken, and the 
sooner you convince yourself of it the better.” 

“I shall employ neither the one nor the 
other,” he rejoined, with a short laugh that 
might have issued from the lips of Mephis- 
topheles, so evil was its sound. “I might in 
time induce you to come to me willingly as a 
bride, but circumstances have precipitated 
themeelves, and I have not the leisure to de- 
vote to your subjugation. I deeply regret the 
necessity that leaves me no other alternative 
than to ——r force.” 

‘“*What do you mean?” she exclaimed, 
hardly above her breath, and moving a step 
nearer the window as she spoke. 

“This. I shall have to leave the chateau 
to-morrow, and unless you swear to me a 
solemn oath that you will accompany me 
and contract a marriage with me I shall 
put you under the influence of a drug, 
which will throw you into a state of stupor. 
In that state I shall take you with me to 
Brussels, where, as you know, all marriages 
are civil, and require no religious ceremony, 
and there it will be very easy for me to 
make you utter all the responses that are 
necessary, for under those conditions I can, 
without difficulty, throw you into a mes- 
meric trance, and I shall then have entire 
control over you. Do you understand?” 

He spoke with the easiest assurance, as if 
this plan, instead of being one of the most 
diabelical exercises of ingenuity that ever 
disgraced a man, were an everyday occur- 
rence, which could not fail to be brought to 
a successful issue. Indeed, his voice and 
manner were both expressive of perfect con- 
fidence in himself and his own powers. 

* You dare not do such a thing! ’’ exclaimed 
Ida, when horror let her find her voice. 

He laughed. 

“There are few things I dare not do, 
mademoiselle—few things I have not done, 
indeed. You will find that my bite is worse 
than my bark even—that is to say, unless 

you are reasonable and come to terms. You 
see this?” He drew from his pocket a 
bottle, filled with some liquid, and a hand- 
kerchief, which latter he unfolded. ‘‘I have 
only to dip this handkerchief in the con- 
tents of this phial, and hold it over your 





nose and mouth, and you will become in- 





sensible. Then you are absolately in my 
power.”’ 

A loud shriek burst from the poor girl’s lips, 
and she sprang to the window, which she con- 
trived to partially throw up; but, quick as she 
was, he was prepared for her, and a minute 
later had caught her round the waist and held 
her tightly. 

“Help! help!” she screamed, at the top of 
her voice, while she struggled violently in his 
grasp. 

She was no weakly, puling girl, with muscles 
incapable of performing their functions, but 
a vigorous young creature, accustomed from 
early childhood to plenty of outdoor and gym- 
nastic exercises, and capable of giving a strong 
man some trouble. 

To subdue her was not such an easy task as 
Fanshawe had imagined, and all the time she 
wis striving to elude him she was shrieking 
out for aid. Still, he was a very powerful man, 
and there could not be any doubt as to how the 
unequal contest must finally end. 

His object was to secure her with the one 
hand, while he employed the other in adminis- 
tering the chloroform, and in in this he 
seemed likely to succeed, for poor Ida was get- 
ting worn out with her struggles. 

His one fear was lest Sir Douglas should 
overhear his daughter’s cries. True, the 
baronet’s chamber was seme distance away, 
and Keziah Hepburn was with him. She 
would try to offer some explanation of the 
screams, which he would doubtless accept, 
unless he recognised his daughter’s voice. 

“By Heaven! I have you at last!’ 
exclaimed Fanshawe, presently, as by & 
dexterous movement he pinioned the girl’s 
arms to her side. ‘I think I shall be able to 
: stop,to your vocalization now, young 

y ” 


He took up the bottle, which, when he 
seized her first, he had placed on the table, 
and drew out the cork with his teeth, but at 
that moment a sudden, and most unexpected, 
interruption came. The window (which it 
will be remembered Ida had partially raised) 
was now thrown wide open, and there sprang 
into the room no less a person than Nadir. — 

Clothed in his dark tunic, with a white 
turban round his head, and his black eyes 
literally aflame with wrath, the Hindoo 
looked terrible enough to frighten even Fan- 
shawe, and the latter involuntarily took a 
step backwards, the bottle of chloroform fall- 
ing from his hand to the floor. , 

* Loose that lady, or I fire!’’ cried Nadir, 
and as he reached out his right hand the 
bright steel barrel of a revolver flashed in the 
light. 

, oe nerve deserted him only for an 
instant, and hardly had the last word passed 
the Hindoo’s lips than his hand stole to his 
breast-pocket in search of the pistol he always 
carried there. ‘ 

It almost seemed as if Nadir guessed his 
intention—as was subsequently proved to be 
the case—for, quick as lightning, he pulled 
the trigger of the revolver, and Fanshawe fell 
back with a deep groan, while a thick stream 
of blood, ans. from his shoulder, told where 
he was wounded. 

At the same moment there came a loud 
rapping at the door, and the voice of Sir 
Douglas, in terrified accents, demanded admit- 
tance, 

Ida immediately unlecked the door, and 
the Baronet, with a loud cry of thankfulness, 
clasped her in his arms. 

“T was afraid something had happened to 
you, my darling!” he said. ‘I heard your 
voice and then the pistol shot, and I should 
have been here sooner only weakness from 
lying in bed made my movements slower than 
usual. What does it all mean?” 

He looked round in unqualified amazement, 
all his former fears of Ida taking the infection 
of the fever vanishing in the surprise of the 
moment. 

On one side of the room lay Colonel i'an- 
shawe, striving to stanch with a handker- 
chief the blood that was flowing from his 
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wound. Opposite stood the Hindoo, as if 
turned to stone, with the revolver still it his: 
hand. 

“For the love of Heaven move me from 
this place!” cried the’ officer, before Ida 
had time to speak; ‘the fumes of this 
infernal chloroform’ are stiffying¢ me! ” 

This was indeed the case, for when the 
bottle’ had dropped! from his hand! its contents 
were spillet? on the’ carpet’ jist’ where lie’ was 
now lying. 


ed 


CHAPTER XL. 


Tue Earl of Westlynn was sitting: in’ the 
library at Dering Court, gazing rather 
thoughtfully into the fire, whose flamer leapt 
and sparkled, réftecting theriselvés’ in’ little 
quivering lances on the brigWtness of the'steel 
bars. He‘hed just had an’ interview with His 


son, and it had saddened’ him, for’ Arthur’ |; 


had sought his father for the purpose of 
breaking to him thenews of his’ ayproaching 
departure from England. 

Lord Westlynn was rether inelined to be 
vexed at the decision, which Ke regarded! as 
unreasonable. 

“ You have notlongretarned from abroad,” 
he'remonstrated, “ Whiy do’ you want to go 
back agin ?”’ 


« Because I must have excitement of some’ | 


young man answered, gloomily: H 
“Tf I stay in Bngltnd DP shall’ go'to the’ a 


kind,” the 


whereas, if I get away into tropical forests; 
or amongst high mounteins; where'l can shoot 


big game, there may’ be a chance-of' salvation | 


for mie.”’ 

Wher he said this the Parl looked’ at him 
very intently, and some ides of the ature 
of' his son’s trouble’seemed to strike him, 

“Is it a love affair, Arthur?” he asked, 
and w receiving 


an affirmative’ reply, 
added, “Can I not help you it any way? If 
I have the’ power you mitty tris my willing: 


‘Plenow T ity,” Arthur replied, affection: 
ately; “bot im this’ case your afd conld do 
nothing. I will'telP you all about it sometime 
—not now.” , 


“Will you not even telF me’ the Tdy’s : 


name 7?” 

Arthur hesitated, ther ssid, — 

“Tdw St. John!” 

He watched His fatlier intently ay Ke 
spoke, and saw a conséious colour rise to the 
elder man’s pati¥itian face: Some lee 
made the' young man exclaim, impettiously,— 

“ Father—what' is the origiv of the 
that took place between you and Sir Douglis: 
St. John?” 

“Phat,” responded the Earl, slowly; “isa 
question I cannot answer, for I’ deciwre tio you 
Ido not know. Sir Douglas and I were ‘dt’ 
one tine great friends, then hie wifé ran 
away from him, and from that moment’ he 
was » changed man—in'point of fact, F believe 
his mind partially guve way. He instified' mie 
ity public, whew F went up to spexk to him, 
and treited me in such @ nrannet that the 
only resouree left me wae te challenge him. 
I am speaking of over twenty years ago, you 
must remember, when duels were compmioner 
than they are now. We fought, and I was 
severely wounded. Since that time F hive’ 
never spoken to him, and toe this day I am 
ignorant of what caused his change of 
sentiment towards me.”’ 

Arthur had left the library without asking 
any more questions, or further enlightening 
his father as tohis own disastrous love affair, 
and after his departure a flood of old re- 
collections had assailed the Earl, whose face 
grew very sorrowfal as he brooded over‘ the 
fire. 

His reverie was interrupted by a knock at 
the door; followed by’ the entrance of a foot- 
man. 

“Captain Verrall wishes to see you, my 
lord. I have shown him into the drawing- 
room, but he bid me say he show be glad of 
a private interview with your lordship.” 

** Bring him in here,” responded the Earl, 


rather surprised at the 
_ing that Erio’s errand might possibly have'to 
do with Lord’ Dering’s projected’ tour. 

Verrall looked worried and anxious, as Lord 
Westlynn was quick to observe. 

“ This is an an ae pleasure!” he'sait, 
as’ lie sh the 'youtig’ rian’s' hand: 
“But why not’ wart us’ of your 
intended visit so @ carriage might have 
been sent’ to the station to meet you?” 

“ BecauseT was’ not'aware, until just before 
I started, that I was coring here,” replied 
Eric, itv a ratherembarrassed manner. “ My 
visit is to you; Lord Westlynn, and my object 
is to speak of mutters that nearly concern 

ou.” 
en That is's portentous commencertient,” 
| Observed’ the Harl, lightly. “I hope the 
— you'speak' of will no prove disagree- 
able.” 

‘“PHat'l am unable te promise,” wis’ the 
| gravely-spoken reply. “ Indeed, I fear that 
you tney have to recall many painful’ rev 
miniscences- ere our ititerview is erided. 
may as well state at once: that it’ chiefly con- 
cerns'# lady you knew sortie years ago—a lidy 
who wert by the-namte of’ Flora Graham.” 

A sudden'change came over‘Lord Westlynn: 
| Up to now he had been standing opposite his' 
o— —e his ey between his 


7 


? ‘ 
E will tell you,” Eric answered; and*then, 
hia own: history,. 


The Bar! listened in silence, 
! hand-to his face, as if to shade-it 
‘““My' aunt,” contimned the young soldier, 
when: his story reached this’ point, ‘ contrived 
to obtain a view of the inside of Miss Lloyd's 
 safe”’-—(he did not think it worth while to 
' mention that Luey’s success was dueito the 
| fact of her moving aot ® narcotic im some 
I toddy she mixed for her landlady on the 
‘occasion of her visiting that personage’s 
, rooms one eveni 
' Tetters from y Hawksley she found # 
{ omg ny arte document— nothing more nor 
' less, in fact, than the certificate of a marri 
that had been celebrated between you 
Florw Graham.” | 
en,’’ exclaimed the Harl, his pes aon | 
unsteady, and his hand trembling; as he 
it away from: his face, ‘ do you mean to tell 
i x dey Env some & sale apes 
' age, a + Iam to greet you as my son?’ 
Eri¢ was ised at the in which he 
spoke, for, judging from what he knew of his 
| oieew's story, 1 Bad, epseneep 0, Se teen 
had stieav eared to bury ia oblivion both bes 
] efideavoured to bury in oblivion er 
memory and that of her son. was he 
te reconcile’ his aunt’s statement of the Barl’s 
desertion of her dying sister with his present 
: emotion ? 

“There are several things to:be explained 
before I can take that position,” he sad, 
erhvely. “Po I clearly understi#nd' thet you 
are to ackno ge your niarringe with 


my mother?” - 
© Acknowledgeit I” ted Lord Westlynn, 
se. NOs certain 


itt an accent of 
Tam ing to do so, and'as for you—I sh 
be proud of such a son!" 

“Then, dw comes it that you have done 
my mother’s memory injustice for so long, and 
have allowed me to remain in ignorance of 


view. 





who I was?’’ questioned our hero, sternly. 


ree but imagin- 
1 


? ’ 


tting his | 


\)—‘and amongst several | say, 


“I will answer the last question first. I 
was not aware of your existence. If I had 
been you may feel quite’ sure I should have 
claimed you.” 

“You knew your first wife had a son?” 

“Yes; but I was’ told he was dead, and I 
believed? it.’’ 

‘“By' whom! were'you told this?” 
| ‘* My mother-in-law— Lady Hawksley.” 
| Eriedrew’a deep breath. The suspiciors 
\that hud Been floating dimly through his 
lmiind? Began to take shape. From the very 
first he had been unwilling to believe the Eark 
‘had played the cruef and treactierous part 
‘assigned to’ Him, and yet Lucy had been so- 
‘positive with regard'to her facts. : its 

“ 7 ‘ ‘alse- 


Lady: Hawksley has played 
\somewhere,” he’ observed, and Lord estlynn: 
likely,” he drily observed. 


smiled’ cynically. 

.** That’ is be’ 4 
‘« Bady Hawksley’ does' not hesitate at a lie 
where'if' wilf serve her purpose better than the- 
truth.” 

“ How was ib you did not go to your wife in. 
her last illness?” Bric asked, being deter- 
‘mined. to get at} the whole-of the facts before 
‘committing Himself'to any definite expression 
‘of opinion. 

« E will tell you,” responded the Earl, who 
‘was ‘évidently under the influence of very 
\grest emotion, “and when you have heard 
‘the entire history you will be ii a better posi- 
ition to’ judge. I will begin with my first: 
acqaamtante with Miss Graham, which took. 
place when I was as young as you are’ now. 

‘fm love with Her dir I 


how you came: to know any thing about | 


succinctly as'he could, he gave an. epitome 


of this, and it was‘ in accordance with 
‘her wishes that we were secretly married 
whert she wad touring inv Ireland. 

« By-and by it became necessary for her to 
ive up the stage (for which, however, she 
iua'e ‘great wttachment), and it was then I 
took’ little evttage at Elvaston, and she 
i went to live ‘under the name of’ Mrs. 
George: EF wonld ave will aickniowledged: 
her as my wits; but my father’s dstates’ were- 
‘niet’ entailed, and I knew quite well that 
directly he heard of my marriage he would 
imake & will and disiviherit me; that is to 
if he survived the shock of the discovery. 
| Weil, time went on, and Flora still continued: 
‘at! Elveston, and was, so sHe tolil me, very 
‘happy, although it was a grief to her not to- 
ie able to‘infévmn Yer" sidters of her’m: ‘ 


| was for fear’ 6f or secret leaking out. The 
lass tinte FE saw Ker was when F took Her tc: 
Lendon for the << doing some shop- 
\ping, and after I had seen her safely home: 
Peolh Pretuened to Deri Court. oh 

nge & 
happened publicly insulted by 
yy friend and neiglbour, Sir Douglas St. 
‘Join, and’ a duel’ was the result. I may 
‘mention that Sir Douglas had married my 
wife's’ sister, Tdalia, But although F was aware- 
of the: connection existing between us, Lady 
St. John was nottieither, of course, was 
‘Her husband. UWiliappily Idalia efoped from. 
her home; and ‘it was soon after this calamity 
had occtrred ‘that the duel took tear” 
Blankenberg, ¥ was badly, nay, afinost fatally 
wounded, and was carriéd to's hotise near, 
where the next day I was joined by Lady 
Hawksley ard her datghter.” 

The paused s thoment, as if embar- 
rassed, atid’a sgt flush rose to his brow. 
Presently he continued,— 

*“T must’ tell you that before I met ‘Miss 
Graham I had paid considerable attentions to 
the Honourable Maud Hawksley, and had 
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unintentionally:led-her to believe Iwished to 
make-her' my wife. Tocutthematter short, 
she was:in. love with me,.and when she heard 
that I was dangerously wounded she flung 

to: the wind, and declared 


‘* Por six weelts I 
death, and it was at this tine that the tele- 
gran and. letters came from Hlvaston telling. 
meof Piora’s illness and: s death 
These: were forwarded fronx my: club,, but as. 
wa’ ton ill for them to be given me Lady 
Hawksley’ tools upon hersel~ to open them, 
and—as I should now judge-~also read 
Flora’s owm letters). thus-amiving at the truth 
concerning my relations: with her. When) 
full conseiousness: returned to me, and the 
dootors ellowed me te see my correspondence, 
T learned tha my wife was: dead. 
Hawksley told’ me that she: had: gone to 
Elvasten directly after the event, and: had 
seen: to: tite burial, and: had also: sent little 
Frederick away with. the servant, whose: 
name was Lloyd. About » week: after his 
mother’s death the boy siekened with scarlet 
fever, aatd’ died), swat: one’ stroke I: lost. both 
wife and children'!'”’ 


Agaiw the: Earl paused, as iftavercome with | 


= = the memories) his: ee 
tr weaknese was only momentary; and a 
minute later he went om with hie narrative. 

*'T donot-thiaka manwae ce aced! in: a 
more: harrowing positiom than 5: was then; 
and, im adilitioe to my other troubles; 
there came the knowledge that poor 
MaudiHawksley’ s- reputation had: snffered in 
consequence of her devotiom, to mea, Re- 
member’’-—interpolated. Lord Wes 
‘that what I am now telling you, ie inthe, 
strictest confidence, and I trust to, your 
neers ‘tor reveal: in” wopliad ae. 

” may teast to. it, ‘young: 
man, with grave earnestness, 

‘* Well, then. I think it due to myself to 
say: that. Lady Hawksley came to me,,implor- 
ing me-witihtears. to repair theevil that. her 
daughter’s love had: wrought, amd. marry’ 
Mau. who she-said, was miserably uniappy. 
I did not know what to say, so, Ii left as: soom 
as I could, and went straight te. Elvaston, 
where] had astone to:;Ficra’smemory, 
Foam eee Omer 
Lioyd, . gave. me: panticulars: off m 
wife: and son’s: death. evernshowed, : 
certifieate of the child’s burial; and told mele, 
was.only ill» few andiwas buried’ under 
the name of Brederick George:” 

“It. was mo lie!” excladimed: ric. “She 
never had: possession of the: child at all.” 

“ No-~so it:seems; from what'you: say; but 
how was I toknowit? Dhavenotthe smallest: 
doubt that thee plot: was: connected by Lady 
Hawhksley;. Whoiforesaw I’shonld marny Maud, 
and thought the fact of: my already ‘having a 
son and heir would be .am obstacle; in’ her 
way. Well, as events proved, EF déd marry 
Manud,, far her mother:eameto mem second 
time and.urged' me todo so, and,on obtain- 
ing my promise, persuaded me -to keep my 
first marriage secret, for as Flora and 
Frederick were both dead, she deslared’ it 
would be: absurd to amnounce: to: the: world 
that I was a widower. Sisemonths: afterwards 
Maud Hawksley becamemy wife, and: within 
a yearshe died; leaving’ me Arthur, whom I 
have long looked upon asymy-onlyson.. Now 
do you think my conduct heartless, or are y: a 
, to: believe that: the-ciroum stances 
it was exensable—and' welcomes father, whose 
heart swells with iness at’ the idea of 
greeting you as a son?” 

Lord "s voice shook, and his lips 
trembled as he uttered these words ; and Eric 
sprang impulsively forward, feeling that his 
former faith in the Harl’was justified, and 
that this new-found parent was one‘for whom 
no son need have cause to blush. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Mr. Vox was. very much disturbed by Dr. 
Freeman’s telegram, for he had grown very 
fond of Hilda, and his distress at learning 
her death was xeally sincere. 

‘Poor thing—poor, pretty young thing!” 
he muttered, taking, off his eye-glasses, and 
rubbing them vigorously to clear away the 
mist: that dimmed them. ‘It is sad, indeed, 


to thinks of ler, cut. off in the flower of her |: self. 


bright youth. Verily, the ways of Providence 
are inscrutable! ” 

He took the first train to Dering, and on 
his arrival. found the physician at the station 
to meet him. 

“Tam glad you are come!” exclaimed the 
latter,, whose. manner was very much dis- 
tuxbed; “I am driven almost distracted by 

' these dreadful occurrences ! ’’ 

Mr. Fox looked surprised. Tho death of 
the young heiress was:doubtless very sad, but 
it:-hardly accounted for so.much agitation on 
the: part: off. a mam who was accustomed to 

‘constantly witness similar distressing scenes. 
“ T will drive: back to the Custle with yeu,” 
‘went on Dr. Freeman, ‘and then I will 
\acquaint you with what has happened; and 
_ glad, indeed; shall'I be to shift the responsi- 
bility on someone else’s shoulders, I can tell 

ou!” 

" The journey from the: station was speedily 
‘accomplished, but during its progress the 
sician. informed Mr. Fox of all the, par- 
ticulars of’ Hilda's illness, including what had 


taker place. between. himself and Mary.Goode 
‘that morning. 


Astonished the. lawyer most.certzinly was, 
but he: did not lose his self-possession as Dr. 


‘ Freeman had beer.in danger of’ doing. 


‘“T have analysed’ the. medicine, and T find 
it contains = narcotic, with whose nature I 
am but‘imperféctly acquainted,” the physician 
continned, when he liad narrated‘ all that the 
nurse: had:told Him: ‘“ Howevor; there is no 


' doubt: whatever that Mise Pitzherbert’s death 


was hastened by: ita administration, and cir- 
‘cumstantial evidence points very strongly 
ito. Miss Monkton as the gnilty person !’’ 
“Very strongly, indeed’!* returned’ the layw- 
yer, with emphasis. ‘It must be borne in 
mind that-sheis the person who benefits most 
materially by: ler’ cousin’s decease, but T con- 
féss-T cannot quite understand the part played 
, by thenurse;’ 
“Tt puzzlés’ me, too,” adinitted Dr. Free- 


n. 
“ During Miss Fitzherbert’s illness has any- 
thing’ else occurred that seems to implicate 
bar Monkton? ” ‘asked Mr. Fox, presently, 

“Well, I cam: recall: one. circumstance, to 
which, at'the:time, I attached no importance, 
hatwhich may forma a link in the chain of 
evidence. IT remember’my patient once com- 
plained. of a. nauseous taste in her medicine, 
and as: was quite. sure. the drugs used eught 
to produce; no such effect I was rather an- 
noyed. Miss. camein while the snb- 
ject: was undér discussion, and took up the 
bottle. for the. of tasting the mixture, 
Asishe did’ sq-she let ‘it fall on. the hearth, and’ 


‘of course, it} was broken, and its contents 
spilled.. I don’t. Know whether that may be 


taken as confitming our suspicions.” 

‘“‘ Certainly it may. Indeed, it is rather an 
important confirmation, for it shows that 
Miss Monkton, may have: been put on her 
guard, and have exercised a greater amount 
of caution afterwardsiin medicating the mix- 
ture. Thats so, the-effect of the poison 
would. na’ less perceptible, and you 
woulll ‘be lessilikely to. suspect its presence.” 

And yon think she increased the dose. last 
night because ofher cousin's declared intention 

making « will?” 

“Tt is:probable enough, but I am not in a 
position to. state anything with certainty just 
now. You must give me time to think, and 
I mmst also have an interview with the 
nurse, whio is, of course, a very important 
witness.” 

Dering Castle looked most dreary as the two 


gentlemen alighted in front‘of its great oaken: 
oors. 

All the blinds: were down, and'the flag that 
usually streamed from one-of the towers now 
drooped, half-mast high, in the chill air. 
Even Mr. Fox, practical lawyer as he was, 
shivered slightly on entering the hall. 

He was immediately conducted upstairs, 
and was met on the landing by Evelyn, who 
looked pale, but was: otherwise perfectly ker- 


elf, 

“T watched your arrival frony my- window,” 
she explained, as she shook’ hands with the 
solicitor. “TI am so glad’ yew are come» for, 


indeed, I feel’ the wamt' of someone to Help 
me in the great trouble that’ has fallen upon 
us! ” 


Mr. Fox bowel? a mute aequiescence. 

“And,” continued Evelyn, plaintively; but 
very sweetly, as she lifted her large, dark. eyes 
to mest his, “I know Kow mry’ dear; dear 
cousin liked and trusted you, and I’féel! sure 
you will be as'true w friend’ to me as-you were 
to her'!’”’ 

“T hope I shall always do my best in the 
interests of my: clients;” observed’ Mr. Fox, 
rather stiffly. 

He did not like this beginning—Hvelyn’s 
extra sweetness, and evident'wish to conciliate 
him, struck hin» ws beirg what he termed 
“fishy.” 

“Come into my room,” added’ the: new 
mistress of the Castle. ‘TI’ want’ to talk to 
you over the: difficulties of my position; and 
te entrest your counselyours: as welk}) Dr: 
Freeman,” she added, glancing at’ the 
physician, with whom she: was particularly 
wrxious to continue on good terms, 

‘* Purdon me,” said Mr. Fox, “but I should: 
like to see Miss Fituherbert’s nurse; ifff may; 
before aeceding te your wish.” 

Evelyn flashed rapid glance ftom hinr to 
the physician, but she showed no sign of 
nervousness or hesitation. 

“Certainly. Mary Goode shall bebronght 
to my room, andthe interview ean take place 
aiiionce.”’ 

But this didnot: all’ aecord' with Mr: Fox's 
ideas; so Dr. Freeman wentin to Hvelyn; while: - 
the nurse wassent'to the solicitor im the-‘lats 
heiress’ sdressing+room,. 

(Zo: be continued:) 








BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER. XXIi.—(continuedi) 


Opax’s face: ffushed. crimson as:she read, and 
then paled to a sickly hue, for she conf? not 
doubt the genuineness of. the.epistle. Across 
itin Paul's. hand was written, “ Gave. Valerio 
de Largue a bundred pounds, and found her.a 
situation in a shop. Glad this. matter: is 
quietly settled’; ’ and: the date belaw:showed 
this:had: takem place-afew- months: before his 
father’s-death. She stoed speechless, gazing, 
at the written words that cande her 
lover as a heartless seducer.; and then with a 
strangled sob she tottered from the room, 
feeling her way like. one blind; her eyes 
blurred with unshed tears, her heart. riven 
with a pain deeper. than his death. bad: caused: 
—for what cam give a woman. greater anguish 
than to know her lever is faithless? 

‘That will do it,’ muttered Vane, with a 
gleam of triumph in his crueleyes. ‘Spragg 
will win!” 

And that evening, as he dined at. Temple 
Dene iéte-d-téte with its master, he told. him 
he thought he might safely hope, and. that 
when he nextasked Opal her answer would 
not be a ‘* no.” 

Emboldened by this the Ameriean adopted 
& warmer manner towards her; held her 
hand longer than was absolntely necessary, 
let his eyes dwell frequently on herypale love- 
liness—altogether conducted himself more 
| like a lover than he had hitherto dared. It 

is doubtful if the object of these attentions 
‘noticed them. She had become more listless 
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more apathetic, since the reading of that fatal 
letter. Her heart seemed dead within her— 
life a weariness. She had not even the con- 
selation of thinking the dead man worthy of 
the gorrow she felt for him; the bitterness of 
death was past for her. Nothing, she thought, 
could be worse than the knowledge of his un- 
worthiness. This made her listen to Lady 
Dorothy—who had returned to Westcourt— 
with indifference when she enlarged upon the 
advantages of a match with the millicnairs. 

Lady Dorothy had had her romance in the 
past, and a lover—a penniless attaché. But 
she had lived long enough to see the folly of 
‘‘love in a cottage,’ and to bless her friends 
for having married her to a rich mau, who 
had given her high position during his life, 
and left her plenty of money at his death. 
She honestly believed that Opal would be con- 
tented, if not happy, with Spragg, or she 
would not have urged her to marry him. 

Paul wa» dead. The past could not be re- 
called, nor the dead brought to life, so it was 
better she should be married and settled. 
Had Chicherly lived her ladyship would have 
helped the lovers to the utmost extent of her 
power, and probably have checkmated Cope- 
land Vane; but, as it was, for once in a way 
she agreed with him, and thought Opal would 
be silly to refuse such a golden chance. 

To Opal life now seemed an unreality, a 
hideous dream. Nothing touched her much 
save one thing, and that was Billie's increas- 
ing delicacy. The fear that he would die 
aided yet another pang to the sorrows she 
endured, made the sickening, horrible pain at 
hor heart grow greater. 

If she lost him what would there be left to 
-live for? Nothing. Her existence would be 
vubearable. Something must be done to save 
him, and she knew, felt, in a dim sort of way, 
that she could purchase those things that 
would prolong his life. Purchase them? 
Yes ; but at what a cost ! 

The sacrifice of her liberty, her innocence, 
her virtue almost, for to her a marriage with- 
out love was a deadly sin, a thing from which 
she recoiled with horror and shuddering re- 
valsion. 

Yet one evening when Billie, after a violent 
fit of coughing, sank back on his pillows ex- 
hausted, blood-stained froth on his pallid lips, 
aod Vane violently accused her of being 
unfeeling and selfish, saying that the child's 
death would be at her door, she turned to 
him, and said,— 

‘‘Don't reproach ms any more; I cannot 
bear it. Do with me as you will.” 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked, quickly. 

‘* [—mean—that I will—marry — Mr. 
Spragg,’’ she faltered, with trembling lips 
and ashen face. 

‘That is right. Sensible girl!’ cried her 
‘father, gaily. ‘ Things will be well with us 
now,” and catching up his hat he set off at 
-ouce to Temple Dene to tell the good tidings. 

Mr. Spragg would have flown there and 
then over to The Rest to have heard the news 
confirmed by his love, but Vane wisely 
objected to that, and said that on the morrow 
he would be expected. 

Opal sat in the “den” the next morning 
beside the side of the sleeping child, for 
whose sake she was going to sell her loveli- 
ness and liberty, when the American came in. 

“Is—is it true,” he stammered, standing 
beside her, ‘‘ what your father tells me?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she answered, coldly, 
without raising her eyes. 

“You will be my wife?” with joyful 
incredulity. 

** Yes, since you dasire it.’ 


“ Desire it? Ah! I more than desireit. I. 


have no words to tell you how I have longed 
for you, prayed that you might say ‘ yes’ to 
my suit. Dearest, you shall never regret 
this,” and the mummy knelt at her feet, and 
prisoning the passive hands kissed them 
rapturously. 

With a shudder she drew them away, but a 
glance at the still little figure on the couch 
made her leave them in the man's hot clasp. 





“I will devote my life to makin’ you 
happy,” he went on, his eyes fixed passionately 
on the downbent head. ‘It shall be my first 
and greatest consideration. You shall never 
want for anything, nor those you care for, 
and you shall do just as you like in every 
respect. You'll be as free, nay, freer, than 
you are now.”’ : 

‘Tell me that you care a little for me,” he 
whispered, passing his arm round her shrink- 
ing waist, and drawing that fresh, beautiful 
face near his own cadaverous, wrinkled one. 
“You do?” 

““[—I—can’t —think—in time!” she 
faltered. 

‘* Yes, yes, in time,” he agreed, cheerfully, 
‘* I guess we shall get on well. If we don't 
the fault will not be mine. I love you too 
well not to try to win a response from you. 
Do you like this?’’ and drawing a case from 
his pocket he displayed a hoop of magnificent 
brilliants, 

** Yes,”’ she murmured. 

‘* Let me put it on,” and heslipped the ring 
on the third finger. It seemed to burn her 
like red-hot iron, and she started as she felt 
the badge of slavery press on her flesh, utter- 
ing no word of thanks to the man who longed 
for a few kind words. ‘You will be happy 
as my wife?” he went on, after a pause. 
** You will tell me that, at least ?’’ 

Happy as his wife, wher every nerve and 
fibre thrilled with horror and disgust at the 
mere thought ! 

‘*Can’t you tell me that?” he repeated, a 
little wistfully. 

‘IT shall obey you. We need never quarrel,”’ 
she answered, in a low tone. 

‘Is that all? Oh! my darling, be kind to 
me!” he cried. “I simply worship you. 
You are the hope of my life. Kiss me, kiss 
me, to show the love is not all on my side!” 
As he spoke he threw his arms round her, 
straining her to his breast. 

Reluctantly she put her lips to his wrinkled 
face, and he thrilled with a fierce glow of 
passion at the mere touch of that soft mouth, 
and pressed her closer to him, while the 
loathing she felt made her wish to die, and 
oven escape the awful fate that lay before 

er. 

With ashen cheeks she struggled from his 
embrace, and fled from the room ; Vane, who 
was on the watch, instantly entering the den, 
and suavely smoothing over her flight by 
assuring his son-in-law elect that girls were 
always shy and bashful at first, but he had 
no doubt that in a short time she would be 
affectionate enough. 

And while her father lied to the rich man 
the wretched girl, with an anguished cry of 
inward agony, flung herself face downwards 
on the bare boards of her little room. throw- 
ing the ring on the floor, where its spl:ndid 
stone glittered in the sunlight like so many 
eyes watching her, and exulting over her 
downfall. 

There she wrestled with her shame and 
despair, gave vent to the pent-up, passionate 
grief of her heart. The sunbeams glinted on 
the radiance of her hair, the quivering lips, 
the wild eyes, and ashen face, showing that 
youth and joy had fled for ever from that 
beautiful countenance, leaving nothing save a 
blank coldness in their place. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Arrer that one outburst of anguish Opal 
became quite passive. She received her fiancé’s 
attentions with indifference. She never offered 
a caress, yet she set her teeth and bore those 
he gave without any visible sign of the shudder- 
ing horror she felt when the lipless mouth 
approached hers, and the hot hands pressed 
her cold fingers. She took his presents, drove 
out with him, received congratulations, in the 
same passionless, apathetic manner. 

It was in vain that Ruby remonstrated, 
Lady Dorothy advised, and Copeland Vane 
stormed. She only gave the latter, when he 
was particularly abusive, one glance from the 





hunted-looking, wistful eyes, and it silenced 
him. It seemed to her that she was numbed, 
powerless—powerless to break the icy fetters 
that bound her soul, and made her indifferent 
to all things. J 

She took no interest in the preparations for 
the marriage, which was hurried on because 
the groom was eager to be wéd, and the bride 
made no objection, and because Billie was to 
be got out of England before the chill autumn 
winds began to blow. Lady Dorothy provided 
a lavish trousseau, at a her niece worn | 
glanced, passing over the dainty tea-gowns an 
pretty pS wena ‘ater as though they were a 
bundle of rags, and showing absolute repug- 
nance to don several costly suites of jewels 
that Mr. Spragg sent, or the sables that cost 
a small fortune. 

Surely never was a bride so listless! The 
lovely presents were cast aside, unnoticed. 
It gave her no pleasure that all the élite of the 
county were sending gifts for her acceptance— 
that Mrs. Bevoir presented a silver coffee set, 
and Lady Scargill a biscuit box of antique 
workmanship, Mrs. Davidson two jewelled 
waist-bands, the Rainhams an old punch bowl, 
the Duchess de Pescara a gold vase, and many 
others who had snubbed her in the past, when 
she was plain Miss Vane, with no prospects, 
and who were eager now to pay court to the 
future mistress of Temple Dene and countle-s 
greenbacks. It only made her feel the empti- 
ness and vainness of existence. 

‘‘ Would you like lace added to the front, or 
do you consider the pearl-beading sufficient ?’’ 
inquired Lady Dorothy, when the wedding- 
gown arrived at Westcourt, and was spread 
out in all its gleaming magnificenee for in- 
spection. 

“IT don't mind,” answered Opal, carelessly. 

“You ought,” retorted the elder lady, 
quickly, shooting a glance at her from her 
sharp eyes. 

“ Ought 1?” 

“Of course. To most women locking well 
on their wedding-day is a matter of importance. 

‘“Then—I am different from—‘ most 
women.’ ”’ 

“ How?” 

‘Looking well on my wedding-day is a 
matter of no moment to me.” 

“I tell you it ought to be!” reiterated the 
old lady, testily. 

‘I do not see why it should.” 

** And I don’t see why it should not.” 

“T am not marrying for love, remember.” 

“‘T am aware of that; still natural vanity 
naturally makes women wish to look well on 
occasions of this sort.” 

“T haven’t any natural vanity,” returned 
Miss Vane, with a mirthless laugh, “and I 
wish that I had been born ugly as a Calmuck 
Tartar.” 

‘“Humph!” said her ladyship, eyeing her 
again; “ that's a curious wish.” 

“ What is there curious about it?” 

‘« Girls as a rule are prond of tMeir beauty.’’ 

“ When it brings them what it has brought 
me ?’’ she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

‘* What do you mean ?’”’ 

‘““When it gets them sold to the highest 
bidder, bartered like a bale of merchandise for 
filthy lucre :— 


“ “Gold, gold, gold, gold— 
Sought an | barteied, bought and sold ; 
Spurned by the young, 
And hugged by the old, 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould— 
Gold, gold, gold, gold!’ 


Liberty exchanged for money, virtue for vice, 
happiness for misery, hope for despair. Ah! 
do not tell me beauty is a good possession.” 

‘Opal, are you mad?”’ 

“Mad, no; I wish I was, then I might 
forget.” 

‘* Forget what ?’’ 

“The future that lies before me, the weary 
stretch of blank years that I must live 
through, for [ am young and strong, and 
death never comes to those who crave for it!” 

“Do you mean to say that you crave for 
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EEE 
ar aga marriage,” retarned Lady Dorothy, 


deuth ?”? demanded her ladyship, in amaze- 


ment. 

“ And would not you?” anewered the girl, 
turning her wistfal blue eyes on to her com- 
panion’s face, “if you detested the sight of 
the man who was going to be your husband, 
if his touch made you shudder, and the sound 
of his voice to tremble ?”’ 

“ Opal, this is dreadful! If these are the 
feelings with which Mr. Spragg inspires you, 
you must not dream of marrying him. It 
would be wicked, horrible! ’’ 

“Not more wicked than to let those we 
love die for want of common necessaries,”’ 
she retorted, with a wild laugh. “I am be- 
tween two fires, and they burn and scorch me 
terribly. But be satistied,” she went on, 
calmly, suppressing the emotion that 
threa to overcome her, “I am content. 
I give myself to Mr. Spragg, and he in ex- 
change gives me diamonds and pearls, fine 
clothes, and fine houses, a box at the opera; 
carriages and horses, surrounds me with 
luxuries. My lot will be a bright one, accord- 
ing to the way the worldly think, What 
more can I desire ?”’ 

‘ Everyone will answer—nothing.” 

“Ay! nothing,” echoed Opal, bitterly. 
“That is the right word. The sooner the 
bargain is complete the better; the sooner I 
am irrevocably his the better. Don’t look 
horrified, aunt, my great good fortune has 
made me light-headed. Wait awhile, and see 
how grande dame I shall be—how haughty, how 
proud, how cold and heartless. I shall learn 
the role thoroughly, and play it to perfection. 
And now, will you leave me alone, please; I 
have some matters to arrange and see to.’’ 

“Of course, my dear; but if you haven’t 
quite made up your mind we can——” 

“I have made up my mind. Don’t give 
another thought to my wild words. I know I 
—— fortunate.” 

Lady Dorothy did not see the sarcasm of 
this speech, so she kissed her and left the 
room. 

But not being quite satisfied in her own 
mind about certain things, she ordered the 
brougham and drove over to The Rest to inter- 
view Copeland Vane. She found him sitting 
in the library, surrounded with costly books, 
many new, and recent ones, a stand with 
liqueurs at his elbow, and a fragrant cigar 
between his thin lips. 

‘‘ Pat out that cigar,” she said, irritably, as 
she entered. ‘‘ You know I hate smoke.” 

“Yes, I know that is one of your little 
peculiarities,’ he said, coolly, as he tossed 


_ the weed through the open window. 


‘‘ That is extravagant,” she exclaimed. 

“It is of no account now. There are 
plenty more there,”’ and he waved his hand 
airily towards a handsome smoker’s cabinet. 

“I see. Times are changed with you.” 

“Slightly., To what do I owe the honour 
of this visit ?’’ he continued, with languid 
indifference, dropping into an easy chair, and 
keeping his finger between the pages of the 
book he held, as though to intimate that he 
didn’t mean the interview to last very long. 
He could afford to be insolent now—to return 
some of the unmerciful thrusts she had given 
him in the past. 

_Spragg had settled four hundred a-year on 
him. Billie was to accompany the bride and 
bridegroom on their honeymoon, and after- 
wards to live permanently at Temple Dene, 
und the other three boys were to go to a first- 
rate boarding-school at the American’s ex- 
pense. Vane felt independent. 

‘‘T have come to speak about Opal.” 

“‘ What of her?” he asked sharply. 

She had been staying with her aunt for a 
week, having gone there to, ostensibly, super- 
intend the final preparations for the wedding, 
which was to take place at Westcourt. 

“Do you think she ought to marry 
Spragg?”’ 

‘Ought to? Good heavens! Of conrse 
she ought. What are you talking about ?”’ 

“Of your eldest daughter, and her ap- 





or mete 





y: 

‘‘ I know, I know,” he muttered, apologeti- 
cally, feeling that he mutt not entirely offend 
this old woman whom he hated so cordially. 
“I mean, what makes you ask such a 
thing?” 

‘I don’t think she cares a fig for him,” 

‘** Possibly not. How many women do care 
for the men they ay 

‘In England we suppose that the majority 
~—— the men of their choice, those they 

ove.’ 

“ And I think that that isa popular error. 
Nine tenths of the women marry for a home, 
or position, or the convenient protection of an 
honest man’s name.” 

‘* And only one-tenth for love. Eh?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ That is a sad way of looking at it.’’ 

‘* A very sensible way.” 

‘** Now, Cope, answer me truly ; did you put 
any special pressure on Opal to induce her to 
consent to marry this man?” 

‘* On my;hononr, no !’’ returned Vane coolly, 
meeting his visitor’s steady gaze unflinchingly. 
“It is her own wish (what a wonder the lie 
as strangle him?) ; sheis doing it for Billie’s 

e.”” 


“Ah! How she adores the childj! ” 

“To an absurd extent, I think.” 

“TI wonder you do think it absurd, since it 
makes her do what you must very much 
approve of.’’ 

“True. That was fairly hit.’’ 

‘You can assure me, then, that you only 
gave her good advice, left her free to act as 
she pleased ? ”’ 

“ Yes. She was quite free, and she herself 
told me she wished to enter into this marriage, 
which you must admit is the most sensible 
thing she can do.” 

‘From a worldly point of view,’’ admitted 
Lady Dorothy. ‘I don't know what to say 
from a sentiment.” 

‘*T hope she does not intend go in for any 
more sentiment; that isa sort of thing that 
does not answer in the nineteenth century.”’ 

‘* Not according to your way of thinking. 
Eh! Cope? Doesn’t bring enough grist to 
‘the mill. But don’t be downhearted, the 
daughter that remains on your hands won’t 
give you much trouble in that way. She's 
too true a child of her father for that.” 

‘‘Thanks. I accept the compliment, and I 
have no doubt that some day Ruby will do 
me great credit.’’ 

‘“‘By marrying the richest man with the 
highest title that she can possibly find. Well, 
well, that is your wisdom, and it is of this 
world ; perhaps, after all, it is the best.” 

‘*T think so.” 

“Of course. It isto your advantage to do 
so. Whoever pays the piper you won’t, aud 
whoever doesn’t dance and enjoy themselves 
you will. Ta, ta! See youon Wednesday at 
the wedding.. -You’ve seen that the settle. 
ments are correct and liberal?” 

“‘ They leave nothing to be desired.” 

** The Yankee has one good quality.” 

“ And that —-?” 

‘¢He’s as liberal as a lord,’’ with which en- 
comium on her future relative Lady Dorothy, 
entering her brougham, drove back to West- 
court, and went on with her preparations. 

A week later the marriage took place at 
Dene Church. 

It was a brilliant affair. Nothing had been 
omitted that could add splendour and pomp 
to it. 

The bride's dress was a dream of beauty, 
her face a vision of loveliness; while the six 
maids that supported her round the altar, 
were all remarkable for their good looks. 

Prominent among them shone Ruby, whose 
rich, glowing face looked handsomer than 
ever, from its costly setting of amber silk, 
delicate lace, and drooping plumes. Many of 
the young aristocrats of the county sent 
languishing glances in her direction; and 
Jack Rainham, who was assisting his father, 
the Bishop of Birmingham, to perform the 





ceremony, forgot what he was deing, and 
stared at her fixedly with all his heart in his 
big brown eyes. 

But ambitious Ruby never glanced at him; 
she reserved all her smiles for Lord Mount 
Severn, who had returned from Norway, and 
was one of the groomsmen, and from whose 
extreme jattentiveness she augured great 
things. 

The sun burst out from the leaden clouds as 
Opal knelt at the altar beside the man to whom 
she wag plighting her troth, and lit up the 
pallid beauty of her face, and the depth of her 
azure eyes. 

‘*A good omen,” whispered Spragg, as the 
ceremony concluded, he drew her hanud. 
through his arm, and led the way to the- 
vestry. 

A gay scene ensued there. Many claimed 
their right to kiss the bride, and not a few 
wondered why her lips were so’deathly cold. 

She was hardly sensible of what was passing 
around ; and when, as the carriage drove back 
to Westcourt, the bridegroom gathered her ia 
his arms to take his first bridal embrace, he 
found she had fainted. 

He lifted her out easily, and bore her in his 
strong arms to the boudoir, where he knew 
no strangers would penetrate, and then set 
to work to bring her to. He fiung back the - 
costly veil, and deluged her face with cologne 
from a flask that stood on the side-table ; and 
then, passion mastering him, he bent and 
kissed the chilled lips again and again, until 
some of the life and warmth from him seemed 
to be communicated to her. She stirred; 
the colour flickered to her cheek; her eyes 
opened. 

‘‘ My darling! my wife! Are you better?” 
he cried tenderly. Butas the blue eyes met 
his they closed again, and she shuddered 
violently. 

Not a pleasant way for a man's endear- 
ments to be received by his newly-wedded 
wife; and Spragg felt @ sensation as though 
ice water had been thrown over hlm. 

Bat in a few moments Opal had recovered 
herself, and, apologising to him for the trouble 
she had given him, drew her ,veil over her 
ashen face, and, leaning on his arm, went to 
the drawing-room, and héaded the table at 
the breakfast, and went through the whole 
ordeal without flinching. Only she murmured 
‘‘thank Heaven,” when she and her husband, 
with Billie opposite them were driving away 
in the carriage amid a shower of rice and. 
slippers en route for the Continent. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue everyday cares and duties, which mer 
call drudgery, are the weights and counter. 
poises of the clock of time, giving its pendu- 
lum a true vibration, and its hands a regular 
motion. 

Ir was M. Pasteur who, some years ago, 
saved the silkworms of his native country 
from a disease that was fast destroying them. 
The late President Thiers said that Pasteur’s 
services in this matter saved to France more 
than the immense sum which that country 
had to pay to Germany as indemnity after the 
war. M. Pasteur has also been warmly 
thanked by the sheep-breeders of France for 
his successful efforts some years ago in staying 
an epidemic which was rapidly destroying 
their flocks. 

AvstRaLiA AS A Heaura Resort. — Except 
for those who may have wealthy friends 
living in the interior in a favourable locality, 
Australia has been practically found to be 
not a suitable place for invalids. Anyone 
who has made acquaintance with a bush 
hotel would be slow to recommend it as a 
residence, even toa manin health, and would 
certainly advise an invalid to avoid it. The 
most eminent physician in Melbourne has 
recently stated that out of hundreds with 
weak lungs who had consulted him daring a 
period of twenty-five years, not one of those 
who had remained on the coast had materially 
improved, 
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A DAY IN THE PAST, 


Drak heatt, dost remember one day, when we 
stood 


Hierffl ‘in hand ‘neath the arch of ‘the 
heaven's bite dome, 
asa ‘fengratit haunt of ‘the ‘blossorning 


White ‘tank little ‘bird, in its wee, cozy 


home, 

Sent oto ‘from ‘the grecn, dusky stillness 
above 

A carol of peace and contentment aml dove’? 


The'sun “filtered down thro’ the:soar ce-stirring 
lew ves, 
And lay ina network of gold at our Jest:; 
A wephyr, with ‘tones like: am infant that 
feves 


er 
In its slambers, ‘went ‘by—low anf «itiully 
Bwedt. 


‘Thes ing censers of delivate bleom 
Sentupward a cloud of delicious perfame. 


— the white hem of your white, clinging, 


The tnlight and shadows wove -guaintest 
designs ; 
Theswind touched your cheeks with a linger- 


ing caress 
And ‘secuned, ‘mid their bloom isoft and 


dain ty, to find 
Delectable swevts; for they ‘thouglit, I 


suppose, 
They teally were #ipping the‘heart of a rose. 


L ’prisoned your hands ‘firm and closely in 
mine, 
Thenooked in your eyes, dear, to reail there 
my-doom ; 
And 4 felt the soft fingers more ‘tenderly 
twine 
‘Round my own; and I watched, as con- 
fasion’s faint bloom 
Deepened.slow on your cheek, and ‘the-shy act 
confessed 


What; your-blue eyes concealed as:they hid on 
my’breast. 


My _ is, today, ‘like the snow falling 
own 
On*the wide ottsitie world; anftibove your 
dear*head 
‘No ‘more ae the weight of a thick gdlien 
cro 
Now a a thin silver diadem ‘rests in ‘its ‘stead. 
But our hearts‘are the same as*the day when 
we stood 
And whispered our fove in .the blossoming 
wood | 


Cc. G. 








A FLOWER OF FATE. 
—o—- 
CHAPTER XI. 

“«Trisdimpossible!”’ 

Vera’s voice was’ faint, but-firm. 

“But, my dear Miss De Mortimer, consider 
Loffer you practicallyan assured successfal 
“Grst «appearance an London. 
commands:the attention of the erities. If :it 
is aematter of three or four more pounds .in 
the salary, why 


‘“Et is not that;” Vera broke in, quietly. | 


‘Your terms*ere most liberal. Inevery wary 
Tshave cause'to thank-you, 'brt I mast dedline 
your offer,’ 

‘Mr. Augustus Robinson, of the Thespia 


Theatre, London, rubbed this ‘brow ‘in great’ 


‘perturbation. Here was a gem as costly in 
ats way as ‘any that ‘had come under ‘his 
notice ;:and yet; mnarvellous‘to'relate, the gem 
absolutely refuecd tocome to'the first jeweller's 
‘tobe polished. and set before taking the world 


y storm. 

This gitl’s beanty, her lovely voice, ‘her 
andeniable talents, apart from ‘that strange, 
ead fascination she possessed, all formed a 


My -thestre | 


you. 
with the offeref 





total, which spelt a triumph for whichever 
theatrical manager was lucky enough to pro- 
cure her. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I don't know 
what to do ; it's most awkward. een 
down here " expressly bo ‘see you—-express] 
Miss De Mortimer—and I confess I sear 4 
appoimted: at your decision.’’ 

rr Dai not know you ‘sere ,ibhe= - 
wise I should not have itted Geould | 
prssibly have « 
quietly. ‘I¢ is long journey +o take for 
nothing, and I am exceedingly sorry you*hail 
all-the trouble for——” 

‘“@h! I don't mind othe trouble, mor ‘the | 
expense,” observed Mir. Rebdinson, touchsd dy | 


in-sher ear, ‘ up likea tragedy 
queen to say what is pore and what is wrong. 


sis?” Nera aid, very | dead «mother, . 


her courtesy. “It is re mere ae L 


pleased with your performances, Miss 
Mortimer, that I am disappointed. aow,| 
won't you reconsider your«ibeision?”’ 

Vera shook her 

“What are your objections?” asked the, 
manager. 

The girl was silemtfor. few:minntes,then | 


lifting ‘cher great, tudtrousveyes to bis ‘she: 


said,— 

“T could not appear aba theatre like the, 
Thespia. I coula nat: 

. Robinson coloured, and cleared ‘his! 
throat. 

Vera went on; slowhy,— 

“LT avill be frankwith you. Irdislike this! 
lige. I-wm forced into it. 7 eeppess itansti 
continue with it until—well, I ‘don’t -zmnow? 
what could eveur that would end dt, ‘but 
as I must continue'] havemade up »my mind. 
I sha!l- renounce opera bouffe, Icshallgointo! 
the higher grades of the stage. I sean cast. 
Although I hate the life, yet/l sknowthat. I 
am determined to study, to practice,aud to 
appear in the future exly im ‘the degitimate 
parts. Now you understand.” 

“ Perfectly ; now let-usstobbusiness. When- 
ever you‘ure prepared: to!begin’ that:line, ‘Miss 
De Mortimer, I'm your omen. Send ameiw 
‘word. Yiou shail «statly mniler my oare. I 
will arrange about vour ‘appearance. 
me, I have:never ‘taken #0 ‘much ‘trouble ‘for 

‘avsoul ‘for years ; bat something ¢ells ume it 
won't be trouble wasted. You have genius, 
you have ‘fire ; ycutwill:enceedd. I:am only’ 
sorry onione account that ; (you #®enounte this 
engagement. I have.gotw part that would 
suit your voice down to¢heground.”’ 

. His tone was persuasive, but ‘Vers ‘was 
rm. 

‘I cannot do it, Mr. Robinson,” shersaid. 

“How | Gannottlo what?” exclainted her 
‘father’s voice from the doorway. 

Vera,and the London manager 
small.greensroem. had shad »their scon- 
versation all to themselves up to ‘this point. 
Vera steod silent, aquietslenderfigure insome 
quaint robe'of gray, rwith dher maeses of ruddy 
golden ‘hair piled ea high -on her ‘head *till they 
formed a .coronet. 

With Mr. De Mortimer came in lord 
Vivian. 

‘* Cannot do what?” asked Mr. De Mor- 
timer again, ‘bis fave: ‘yy with »atiger at 
a suspicion of the truth 

bib ‘dangh ter, : my ‘dear isix, Jy to 

A not consent tany: offer 
SROs con——”’ Nethenial iswallowed the 
oath*he'was:abouttomtter. ““Whatthe'deuce 
do you:‘mean by suchcondact, Vera ? zvbsurd | 
Mr. Robinson is conferring a —— 
Here areyou, # childdn'the 
smvengagement 


in your op a thing any actress would ‘emyy 
you, and you--— Qh, come! Nonsense! 
Sign at onae!” 

“T cannot,” Voraisaidl, quietly. 

Mr. De Mortimer's fnssuvamansbagersthy withi 
‘a -scowl:on it. Henmovetl ‘forward and grasped 
Vera by thearm. 

* You must!” the growled, «in a whisper. 

Be i, youshall/” 

he girlanet his angry qaze. 
‘‘Tavill not,’ she answered, colfily, and 


‘Bless | po 


‘were in he |’ 


re ee ees hed 
peer you ‘and Bir. Robinson but I aust 


the engagement.” 
‘Mr. Robinson todk mp hisihat. 


rage. At that instant 

demo have spear t Verawillingly; but he 

restrained ‘himeelf, only swearing ‘heavould be 
even with her‘by«andéby. 

Vera sat down wearily as :her fether went. 
She put her arm on the ‘table,and leant her 
head-on :her ‘hand. 

The Harl drew nearto her. 

‘ Will you forgive me, Miss de Mortimer ?” 


leaded, gently. 

“ Whatfor, 2ay lord?” 

“or ‘bringing Mr. Robinson down. I 
Meservemet tolbe ‘forgiven. Will :you believe 
me when Jsay I forgot for the moment 'the 

dlaws of ‘theatre :the Dhespia was, of the 
tt «surroundings u must thave 
there? I only thought, 
theatre where yyourwoice would be 
its fall ¥ 


He spoke 
“Oh, howd 


His’ 
“ Vera,” he to whigper, passionately, 


‘but. ‘he vot mo ‘further, for t that imstant 
Maggie Delane and Wenty aatived 
“ wholisthere, Vera?’ cried Maggie, 
ae are iringly. 
Ft omg See een etinastegittgito 
In answer Yo her eall om Watson came 
"Nera 


“and here is.a em SRN you” 
"Maen. tocke'tt with auniite 


t . Verarwas-silent. 
leave itiall !’’ the theard 


atthe Thespia aad 


fave. “'Wataon, where shave you 
come:irom?”’ 

““Smmediately from ‘Sir Keith Moretonn’s 
place, the Gill. Dartiley' is there’; ‘he sent a 
message'to you'to know if'you were not-going 
‘back for the ball?” 

Lord Vivian's brows met in a slight,:though 





contemptuously drawing her arm away. 
“ You cursed prig!"” ‘snavled De Mortimer 


decided frown, 
“IT cannot say. Ihave business that may 











d «mea 


instant 
mould: be 
r dent. 
ant her 


jimer ?” 


wn. J 
believe 
ent ithe 
of the 
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ihe one 
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» heard 
nately, 
Maggie, 
going to 
m came 


e ‘said ; 
you:” 


1p ‘love- 
16 “AS a 
rT ‘man, 

in ther 
he'd her 
ive ou 
‘etotn’s 
) BOrit aA 
»t-going 
‘though 


lat may 
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detain me. Of course, if I can possibly 
manage it, I shall be there.” 

Maggie had bent towards Vera. 

“‘ Vera,” she whispered, “‘ what’s wrong with 
Nathaniel, he looks awfully black?” 

‘He is angry with me,” Vera answered, 
her fingers closing nervously oyer Amy’s 
letter. . “Ihave refused Mr. Robinson's, 9: 


I expect you think me wrong ‘like the neat, . 


| 


Maggie? 
“ ° I, 


ot,’ answered Miss 
E know re heap” 





rays ougshc 

ne ee ml ote aul ; 

sp eapes if Mow. ene “we! 4 
. 7 ads . 





her during the 


hands. 


“‘Oh, mother, mother!” was the oxy of}: 
her heart. ‘‘ Why did you leave me? why; 


will ‘hawe gone—your future will be misery!” 


she knelt down and ‘buried her ‘face dn her | 


‘One of her own order! Good Heaven! No, 
what am I saying? She is too great, too 
precious.a pearl ever for my hands to touch. 
Oh, Vera,my darling! the only woman I shall 
ever love! «Yes, it is confessed—love! My 
only Jove ; yet lost to me for ever!”’ 

The image of Tom Watson rose to his mind 
u ciously. He shook his head. 

on a have chosen badly, my sweet one,’ 
he-murmured. ‘ This boy will love you now 
—yes, you age the very sun of his life—but he 
is weak! fe will not prize you at your worth 
will come again—your power 


Lord 


pe WO from his 
a. pushing/them from hi 


oor shouting to him from a dis-! 
| agenys 4 reflections, 
he strode to mees! 






but in a hurried fashion, and then, when all 
the lights were arranged, everyone retired to 
their room to attire for the ball. 

Lady Anice, secure in her brother’s help, 
had coaxed the great Parisian dressmaker into 
sending her a gown positively unique in its 
beauty and magnificence. She wore floating 
robes of azure gauze over a petticoat of 
thickly woven silver thread embroidery. Her 
tiny fags were shod in shoes to match,on which 
glittered diamond stars, some of theagle re- 
‘anining heirlooms of her mother’s jewel-box. 
Her ! was veritably powdered with small 
glittering pins and stars of the same precious 
stones, amd as.ghe stood gazing with a de- 
lighted mile atther image she looked, indeed, 
as ier maid dedlegpil, “an angel of loveli- 

hed i 




























friend. 


were you taken from me? H-onky-you were 4 doubt 


here now to tell me how to act! Iam grow- 
ting weary—weary and frightened.” 

Vera was a brave girl, ordinary nervousness 
was notin her nature, Yet something in De 
Mortimer’s black, scowling face,,as she had 
met it to-night in her steadfast refusal to 
submit to his will, sent.a cold shudder through 
‘her ag ahe remembered, it—a shudder of prog- 
aostication that trouble was in store for her. 

. * - ” 


The morning of the day that was.to ses,its 
finish in the grand masked ball at the Gill, 
broke cold and cheerless. " 

Lady Anice, however, was all ,gunshine and 
‘brilliancy. There was lots to do, she de- 
clared; an immense amount of work and 
though still resting.on those slender, pretty 
shou ers. 
tivated by i sy to Ppa sank: witnoed 

ra y her babyish w consti 
himself her head ethendant ing the: 

Rex Darnley went ont shooting with 
Dunmoor in the ing, but somehow his 
‘Spirits matched the morning—he was dull and 
rout of he: it 

Lord Vivian not returned yet; it -was 
chis absence that brought that gloamn to Rex’s 
Bele thee Thee Bee ee 

yz Ches' None. Ww. 
did he remain? Was he bent vem, 


winning her love as he might well, do by his |.; 


‘frank, handsome presence, young 
— to greater sorrow even than yp tes 
now 
PS cone — a +n the stood alone on 
) moor ched Lord Dynmeor go 
striding off with the . , 
It was not in Exic Lord Vivian to deceive 
and betray, came the next quick ht; and 
yet what conld come of euch conduct? Wera. 
could never be his wife; his family name.and 
pride called out againat this. 
The girl pameshe Leagan uanes Lag with, that 
nameless something that bespoke a lady,; bat 


she was.akin wi . Her unding 
of the lowest, it wed one.of eae 
order, 


Ital taal ote eee re ae 





Lord Vivian clasped his hand warmly. 

“Well, now you.#re:here I ean find you 
work,’’ cried Lady Anice, ‘ Rex is a boor. 
He actually refuses to do anything for me. 
Can you believe it?”’ 

“ Hardly,’ returned the Earl, with a laugh. 

“You have so many cavajiers, Anige, I 
should be in the way,” Darnley observed, 
drily. 

Sir Keith watched ‘the dainty form of his 
heart's queen flitting abont with the Hal 
with a grave, pained expression on this fave, 
and a strange pang in his breast. 

‘knew the meaning of ‘his host's gravity 


well. 

“Abt if this would only warn yout” ‘he 
son cpitit hap gpl Vee dae aig Ceoneae, 
too . er that ai tterfly, 
whose brillianey is, afterall, dots ‘tinsel pa 


Moretoun?” 
The young Baronet woke hastily from his 
s. 


“ All the county,’ he answered, with some- 
what ofa forced laugh. “Druee knows so) 
many people, and we haye been literadly beset! 
for invitations. Idsope:it will bea.suecess.” | 

“cc lem sure of i;"”: 2. 


have made such magnificent pre 
“It was: Dady Anice who i ‘end, 
th ‘of alll)’ 


ought « Y 
“Indeed! Well, Anice knows something: 
about these gartiof entertainments.” 

“Toking my nese inwaia,” laughed that) 
fair lady, Goating up to them. “Sir Keith, 
do come with me, They are building up thet, 
embankneent of flowens we designed hn ry 
last night, and.your ¢ jonsare id 

As sunshine on a cloudy. day 60 skonethe 
delight and gratificetions mow on Sir Leith 
Moretown's handsome faee, 

Rex sieod and watehed them go away to- 
gether, the man,bending his head with Jover- 
like devotion to the pretty, babyish counten-. 
ance uplifted to meet sis. 





ness. 
‘Tt seemed ehmost <r ©, hide a the 
radianee, 0} & time, ; after 
there fun in, img at the 


: azure robes; and drawing the 
over her glittering bead, and fixing th 
overther dainty featuxes, she.eteod dis- 
ised in all save hersmall deat. 

bands susmoened fram London 


@iready giving ferth their veluptuous 
Re et Reger 
‘the entrance 









“Who ane——” hegan Lady Anice, but the 
figure had vanished. She felt. annoyed. “It 
was Rex, of course,” was her next thought. 
“No one but Rex dare speak like that to me. 
Now for Sir Keith,” 

The scene was a strange one—the myriads 
ot lights, the scent of the flowers, the sounds 
of themusic, and that ever-moving throng of 
black-robed figures, with their faces concealed. 
—only now and then could a glimpse be caught 
df a colour to break the monotony of the 
sombre domimoes, when skirts swinging round 
disclosed aimtily.shod feet or delicately-hued 
garments. 

Rex did not dance. His heart was ‘heavy. 
hie thoughts with Vera. Try asihe would—and 
Rex Darnley was not a weak magn—he could 
not this girlfrom hismemery. He was 
standing at one time a tittle apart musing, 
when the:was: conscious of two men coming 
behind him. He’ knew their voices—they were 
Lord Vivien ‘and Pom ‘Watson. He could not 
but overhear their conversation. 

“Qh 1 I vecognised you at once,” Tom was 
saying, lightly; ‘‘the disguise is very thin, 
after all.” 


“And T was flattering myself no one knew 
me,’ Ytaughed the Harl. There was a 
a silence, then ‘he seid, hurriedby,— 

an you just come from Albbey 
Chester?” 


“ Mbout two/hours aa ied Tom. 
w friend?” 
Miss . Motte seemed 
absurdly happy. Vere was stramgely quiet. 


| Do youknow I eannot rid my mind of the 


thought, Lord Vivian, that Vera is ainaid of 
her father ; she——”’ . 

“Afraid |” imepeated the Hazl, quickly, 
while Rex.clenched his hend. 

“Yes, Idid motlikethe leok of his face 
lastonight, He has notforgiven Vera for re- 
dusing this offer from n that you got 
her. Heweemed tobe half drunk and to be 
wayrmuring threats against her. She wants a 


roteotor A 3 
“T had no idea that De Mortimer was that 
sort of mam.) exclaimed the Darl, intomes of 
genuine distress — a “I am 
terribly vexed I ever brought that memager 
from. town, but De Mortimer declared she 
was longing for a chance, and that was why I 
did it,” ¢ 





The. evening hours ., Dinner was-par- 
taken of, notin the ordi eeremmonious way, 


“T shall go backto the company. again to- 
morrow,” pv; ee Tom, “ for I ny es that 
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[‘‘ YOUR DAUGHTER WILL NOT, I REGRET TO SAY, ACCEPT MY OFFER.”’] 


he looked dangerous, and Vera ought to have 
someone near. She—she saved my life. 
More,she gave me back everything that makes 
life bearable, and I shall henceforth dedicate 
my whole being to her service.” . 

The Earl sighed, seemed as if he would 
speak abruptly, and then said nothing. 
Tom’s voice had been full of emotion as he 
uttered the last words ; and as the two men 
passed on Rex Darnley stood plunged in a 
maze of bitter reflections, foremost of which 
stood the fact that Vera was farther away if 
possible than ever; that Tom Watson loved 
her. and that happiness was in store for them 
both. 

Meanwhile, Lady Anice had been in the 
height of’ bliss; she had flitted hither and 
thither, followed by a score of admirers, and 
wherever she had gone, she had seen Sir 
Keith's tall form, which, though carefully 
hidden, she had recognised easily. 

At supper time ail were to unmask, and a 
few ‘minutes before Lady Anice sauntered 
with her partner into the conservatory for 
rest and coolness. It was a man she cared 
nothing about, and her heart jumped with 
delight as she saw the tall form of her host 
follow her. 

“It is coming at last,” she said to herself. 
She forthwith invented some excuse and 
sent her partner off on a wild-goose errand to 
find her fan, having the said commodity 
hidden in the folds of her domino all the 
while; then sank into an apparent reverie 
as Sir Keith approached. As he dropped 
into the fautenil beside her she elton fs 
slight exclamation. 

** Have I frightened you ?” asked Sir Keith, 
tenderly. 

“Frightened me! no, but ’—demanded the 
coquette, archly; ‘how do you know who I 
am .” 

‘‘ Know who you are,’”’ repeated Sir Keith, 
passionately ; “‘what could blind my eyes 

when you are present, Anice? Do youthink 





this flimsy wrap could disguise your loveli- 
ness?” 

“You must not flatter me,” cried Lady 
Anice, pleased at this wooing ; it was at once 
new and delightful. 


“Flatter you! It is not flattery Anice, it is 
love. Oh! listen to me, my darling; I cannot 
live without you. Give me hope, give me but 
one word of hope, it will be enough for the 
present. I am not presumptuous; I know 
your worth—that you are a queen, and all men 
adore you. I am at my proper place, your 
feet. Give me one word.” 

The mask was flung aside. Sir Keith lifted 
his handsome, noble face, flushed with the 
passion of his heart. 


Lady Anice removed the black lace from 
her features. She looked down at him gently. 

‘I will give you no word, no hope till you 
rise. Your proper place is not at my feet.” 

She stopped, and rose as Sir Keith sprang 
up too, 

‘‘No; it is here—it is at my heart!” 

The acting was superb. Lady Anice looked 
a true angelic woman as she uttered these 
words in a brave, yet tenderly, low voice. 

Flesh and blood could not withstand her. 
Sir Keith caught her in his arms, and im- 
prisoned her in a hold like the grip of iron 
bonds. 

“My own! my darling! my wife!” he 
cried madly, pouring kisses on the fair, tlower 
face. ‘*Oh! Anice, you don’t know what this 
means to me. I’ have been tormented by 
doubts, yet driven wild by your nobility, your 
beauty. I can scarcely believe it is real. 
must be dreaming.” 

He half staggered back. but Lady Anice 
only smiled. She threw off her domino, and 
stood before him in all her radiance. 

“Keith,” she murmured, softly, ‘my 
darling, it is no dream. See, I am here—real ; 
your own Anice. Kiss me.” 


She lifted her smiling, parted mouth as she 
finished, and with a passionate flood of words 





Sir Keith drew her once more to his arms, 
and kissed her again and again. 

“It is too good to be true,’ he whispered 
after awhile, as they stood silent—he lost in 
his dream of bliss, she in her ambitious cal- 
culations for the future. 

A gong sounding aroused them. 

Lady Anice drew herself away with an 
exclamation,— 

‘‘ Supper,” she cried, “‘ and we all unmask ! 
We are not there, Keith!”’ 

‘No, but we will go,’ he answered, proudly. 
“Come!” 

He threw away his domino, and stretched 
out his hand; then they walked out of the 
conservatory into the ballroom, the guests 
parting to let them pass. 

Lady Anice was overwhelmed with her 
success and her triumph. She knew she 
looked beautiful; she knew the hearts of 
many there were heavy with envy; she felt, 
indeed, she was a queen this night, and that 
all bowed before her. 

The news was whispered soon, but it needed 
only a glance at Sir Keith’s ha face as he 
bent before the dainty, lovely lady to know 
the truth of his heart and the verification of 
the statement that Lady Anice Druce had 
promised to become hia wife ! 


(To be continued.) 








A Youne Patm Tree.—The most beantifal 
thing in the tropics is a young palm tree ; the 
old ones are more graceful than any of our 
foliage plants, but they all show signs of the 
furious winds which sometimes sweep the 
islands; but the young ones, so supple as to 
bend before the hurricanes, are the ideal of 

and loveliness. The long, spreading 
Cowes of a vivid green bend and sway with 
the breeze and nod in the sunlight with a 
beauty one can find no words to describe. As 
picturesque in repose as they are graceful in 
motion, they fascinate the eyes of him who 
beholds them. 
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(‘YoU ARE THE MOST HEARTLESS WOMAN I EVER MET, BUT YOU WON'T MAKE ME BELIEVE YOU CARE NOTHING FOB ME.”’] 


NOVELETTE.] 


MARRIED BENEATH HER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Aunt Atice writes to say that she is 
coming to us for a few weeks, papa, and that 





' she will bring Julia with her,’ remarked 


Violet Stanwick to her father, as they sat at 
breakfast one cold morning in January. 
‘Julia has not been well, and Aunt Alice 
thinks country air will do her more good than 
going to the seaside.” 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Stanwick, sarcas- 
tically, ‘if Julia went to the seaside it would 
entail extra expense, whereas coming here 
costs nothing beyond the railway fare. I 
never knew your aunt to mention her real 
motive for doing anything in my life, Violet. 
When are we to expect our self-invited 
guests?” 

‘‘To-morrow. They will be in time for my 
birthday ball on the twentieth.’”’ 

‘Of course. Do you suppose they have 
omitted to take that intoconsideration? The 
Shiftons are down to everything.” 

‘Don’t be uncharitable, papa!’ cried 


Violet, mirthfully, as she rose from the table. 


“We can easily find room for them, and a 
little pleasure will do Julia good, poor girl ! 
They can’t afford to go out much, you 
know!” 

‘What are you going to do with yourself 
this morning, pet ?” 

‘* When I have discussed household matters 
with Mrs. Venner, I mean to drive into the 
village to see some of my poor people.” 

“I have told you repeatedly that I object 
to your visiting them so frequently, and 
listening to all their complaints and troubles,” 
said Richard Stanwick, peevishly. ‘I wish 
you to see only the bright, sunny side of 
existence at present. I won’t have you sad- 
dened by the sight of other people’s sorrows. 
It’s the curate's place to visit them. Goodness 








knows I subscribe liberally enough to all the 
local charities ! ’’ 

‘* The curate does visit them, papa, but I 
like to do what little I can as well,” replied 
Violet, gently. ‘You speak as if I am to be 
exempt from all sorrow and suffering—and 
that is impossible !”’ 

“ They are not likely to trouble you, child,” 
he retorted, sharply, with a vague fear in his 
voice. ‘*I can protect you from them by the 
power of wealth. Money, Violet, is a powerful 
safeguard against misfortune. Possessing 
that, we can defy nearly all the evils to which 
human nature is subject !”’ 

‘** Papa, don’t speak in such a defiant strain,” 
pleaded the girl, with a slight shiver. ‘It 
is like daring misfortune to come to us, and 
we are so happy—so very happy now!” 

‘Nonsense! You always were a strange 
girl, Violet. There’s another proof of your 
being unlike other girls with plenty of money 
at command,” he continued, as a rough- 
looking sheep-dog, with a kind, sensible, old 
head, and the veriest stump of a tail, entered 
the breakfast-room. ‘Instead of having a 
pug, or a St. Bernard, or something else that’s 
fashionable and costs money, you attach 
yourself to that ridiculous old cur, and make 
a pet of him!” 

‘Dash isn’t handsome, I’ll admit,’ said 
Violet, fondling the ungainly favourite, ‘‘ but 
he’s the dearest old dog in the world, and the 
most faithful!’ 

Dash accepted the compliment and a biscuit 
at the same time. 

Violet went away to hold a discussion with 
the housekeeper, and Richard Stanwick, 
adjourning to what he was pleased to call his 
study, settled down to an undisturbed perusal 
of the Times. 

He was a self..nade man—a wealthy par- 
venu—who, from being a mere retail trades- 
man, had risen to affluence late in life—too 
late to adapt himself himself to his changed 
surroundings. 

He had bought Langton Hall, near Torquay, 





on retiring from trade, and endeavoured to 
interest himself in the pursuits of an ordinary 
country gentleman. 

But with the long-coveted wealth within 
his grasp, and ample leisure to enjoy it, he 
was very far from feeling happy. 

Violet, well-educated, graceful, accustomed 
to refined, luxurious surroundings from child- 
hood, felt in nowise embarrassed or ill at ease 
in the position she occupied. With her father 
it was different. 

His bringing up, early associations, and the 
struggling years—the poverty and care he had 
experienced—had totally unfitted him to mingle 
in good society. 

Why, his butler - a grand, pompous, indivi- 
dual, of whom he stood in secret awe—looked 
more like the master of Langton Hall than its 
real owner. 

Yet Richard Stanwick was slavishly obe- 
dient to the demands of his new rank. At 
stated times he filled the house with guests, 
although he never breathed freely till they 
had departed. 

He drank wine and praised it, when he 
would have revelled in a pint of porter and « 
“ churchwarden.” 

Never happy or at ease save when alone 
with his daughter, the meagre, spare-built, 
little man insisted obstinately upon adhering 
to the pomp that caused his misery. 

When the ponies came round Violet took 
the reins from the groom and started for the 
village at a brisk pace, enjoying, as only per- 
fect health and a heart free from care can 
enjoy, the beauty of a clear, frosty, sombre, 
winter morning. 

She was a very pretty girl—even other 
women acknowledged this reluctantly. She 
had dark, long-lashed, blue eyes, soft, wavy, 
auburn hair, small regular features, and a 
complexion of blended lilies and roses. The 
rich darkness of her fur cap and sealskin 
jacket enhanced her delicate warm-tinted 
loveliness. 

The girl and the ponies, a charming pair of 
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dappled-grey, named Soda and Brandy, made 
up a picture that passers-by—especially mas- 
culine ones—regarded with feelings of profound 
admiration, 

Violet Stanwick’s heartwwas full of happi- 
ness as she drove into the-village to visit some 
of her pensioners—the. space beneath the 
carriage-sest was filled withmeseful gifts. 





The day sfter to-mozrpw would be her) 


nineteenth birthday. 
The occasion was #0 %e gelebrated hy 
dinner-party and a ball. 
Thanks we! eos wealth, the Stanwi 
well receiv 
invitations seldom See ne 
Violet was looking ‘ame onal Ag ae 
ticular ball with anus 


with a Pa et 


under ances. 
Sir Chagles Annesley, her ng 
estate Langton Hall, 


sent; their avctoument. ‘only a tomadane 


old, re, besomegpubl 
for the dines dime on the night-of ‘hoe 


Violet: ther —— to rest apon | 


v ‘bandsome, so hhigh- bred, 
had ever exoased ‘her ae 

He fascinated :her, and ¢he thad euecumbed 

beneath the spell, wondering a: 


little sometimes 
in her glad humility ¢hat ‘he ‘had thonghé ther | 


worthy to share his honoured name,andl to.go jj - 


through life by his side. 

There were not wanting people who declared 
that Annesley House and the.lands Delonging 
to it were deeply mortgaged—that only a ric 
marriage would enable Sir Charles to save his 
patrimonial acres from coming ‘to ‘the ‘ham- 
mer. Others—equally charitathe—hinted at 
the strange life he had led abroati-as a young 
man, and the meny unpleasant anecilotes 
coupled with his name, 

But these disquieting rumours failed ‘to 
reach Violet's ears. 

‘ Her a willogly to we a titled son.in- 
aw, ha y sanctioned the engagement, 
and no exposé of her lover’s shorioomngs had 
brought him down from the high 
bl which,.in ‘ther absolute trust and fond. 
oring pride, Violet had placed him, 

Bhe drove to the country station on fhe 
next day to meet her aunt and aonsin. The 
express had arrived when she gotthere,and 
a little confusion of greetings and enibraces 
took place between the three ladies, Then 
aim. Shifton a. ete 38 followed Violet 
the carriage, the li liputi com jumped za 
behind, and the ponies’ heads, were sare 4 
the direction of home. 

Mrs. Shifton was a well-preserved, midfile- 
eged lady, with a quantity of brown hair-mot 
all her own—save in the sense that she pong 
paid for it—a fixed colour, and.a sweet, 
petual smile, which those who ‘mew‘her. a 
mately averred was not to be accepted aaa 
proof of unbroken amiability. - 

Her husband wase struggling barziater, and 
his wife's ambition to shine in eociaty didnot | 
tend to lessen his peonniary emxieties. Wath | 
six danghters and a very small income Mas. 
Shifton endeavoured to keep up with peaple | 
whose means greatly exceeded ‘ther own, zte- 
gardless of the humiliating shifts.end. :cqn- 
Cenraneee to whieh she was compelled to. 


—_ Talia, ther eldest daughter, was ithe beanty . 
ofthe family. She possessed.e.certain ha 
defiant style of good ‘looks, on the strength of 
which her mother had predicted a success for | 
her when she firstcame out. But Julia thad- 
been out several seasons now, and an eligible 















fortune kept all but detrimentals at a 
distance. 

Had she been brought up modes different 
circumstances Talia night 







went into the library, and took up a volume of 
Shelley, which she turned over without read- 
ing. 


have developed;} That short conversation on the way back 
As itywas, the) from #he station had sown doubt and suspicion 


atmangh % ty deceit end subtertagein an hergnind. 


id had rendered ‘her bitkerand 


the |] fear ‘the course .of our love 
lj smoothly to last. Wethave-met with no diffi- 


men-ef that 
tion present; peo many I can noe te: 
expected to single Sir Charles out — pocens 
‘the rest,” said alia, ‘ Janguilly, de 
to evince but slight interest in Violet’s en- 
gagement, which had already cost her.a sharp 


“I beliewe the Annesley estate is. sormewhat | 
encumbered,” said Mirs. :Shiféon, ons 
“but doubtless things will come zight: shen 
onee you ame married. Have you 
when the wedding is to take,plane?”’ 

“In—in ebout six months, I believe,’ fal- 
tered Widlet, blushingly. “ir Gbarles .is 


“ Wath _ pl 
myself before then,” seid JSolia, quistly ; 
nod “ eee iy. Ie ‘Seams eee 
8, 
ike yournal who obtain: ett ater Te quickly, 
Julia knew how-to ‘send sher dittle poisoned 
sa Berctates had Wis Sod 
errin wer i 
the disinderented satan ‘of the baronet’s love 


“In wi monabs’ ‘time? seid Mrs. Shifton, 
sweetly. ‘“'Zhan your merriage will take 
placean the summer, mylove. Ismpposeyeu | 
will.go. en tke Continent te apend your haney- 
moon. Sir Charles is — knowniaté Monace. 
Neu must not allow him to go sar the 
tables.” 


«Do: you mean to: that Sir Charles.is , 
a gambler, Aunt Alice aris. asked | 
sharply, pising that 's wegue ) 
and determined for once to ther 40 rthe 


the kind,” said Mrs. Ghifiton, fearing jleat)jshe 
had .gene too far. “Many peopleiplay who 
are not habitual eiiiehe But, ,of course, 
| after his marriage Sir Okarles will give up.all 
these bachelor delights, end settle down to a 
quiet domestic life mpon his: own estate.” 

When Mrs. Shifton.and Juba had arrived at 
the Hall, and gone to their respeatine mooma, 





parti seemed as far offas ever. Her want of 


Violet, thankful to be.slene for ieibaa dian, 


Peay dearonh aiid, no; 1 meat nothing af | 


Was, there any truth inthe statement that 


| Bir Qharies wasso fond of Monaco, angn t on 
at from her soul, siihongh 6 a8 mpereannel tint thot har Spine Gorm 
: from iit. {her @ttraction 


in ‘hie eyes 
‘s noble, generous woetang tA her 


|] for harbouring such unjust thoughts against 
@ne whom abe shad 
dncarnation 


‘hitherto mo regarded as the 
Sisinterested 


stew ~~ ith pon sad 
WI 
r-wevy,@loundant treases of 











“Sometimes ‘ema feolish enough to 
hes run too 


culties, and you know the old proverb says 
4that.ie never the case with true love.” 

“Would you throw a doubt upon ours 
because there is no tyrannical father, no 
imtriguing mother, to come between us and 
thwart our happiness?” said the Baronet, 
lightly. 

“Not exactly. Only L read in an old book 
the-other day that-poverty and sorrow are the 
tests by which true love is proved. I wonder 
if the writer spoke from.exparience ?” 

‘*He may have done,” said Sir Charles, 
carelessly. ‘‘Poverty and love in a ‘four- 
reomed cottage, , one sees to most 
adwamtage on the stage. They don'ts work 
wellsin veal life. Tho anpaid ‘butcher's bill 
and ‘the rent for ‘the love-of a cottage” six 
mouths ‘behind:soon cause husband and wife 
to discover faults in each ether unnoticed 
before, and to regret their cash, ill-advised 
proceeding in getting manried ‘upon mext to 
nothing.s~year.” 

«Will you net tobe offended af I 
ask you a question?” said Vidleb, with a 
oo en caused by his words. 


pore ral yon have asked me ‘to be 
your wife if instead of being what I am—the 
heiress of Langton Hull—~I hadtbeen only a 
poor anckaamhcuneaien ae 
sat maid, earnestly, putting the 
a i ‘the fuank sineerity af ‘her 


is promise not to‘be offended a 
slight frown darkened the baronet’s face. 

“Why "trouble yourself andame with such 

foolish suppositions, Vielet?”’ ‘he «ain, -re- 

. “Yon ave neta poor.governess, 

or companion, thank Heaven! In anyposi- 


| tion Zeould mot have failed to admire you, ma 


belle, although circumstanees must always 

govern .a men toa contalnsautenddn ate thaire 
ofawile. If you talicthns Ishall thiskehat 
you have Jest faith im me. You have mot. 
‘Then I will forgive you, aud take my com- 
pensation in kisses. Com ©, darling, or your 





W Vidlet ment down, but the sanny amile ‘had 
left her eyes, and « chill north wind seemed 
| 40 bave slaremed the door upon her recent 
unsuspecting happiness. 
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room, with his daughter, full of grief and j;with the sad change in her circumstances. 
CHAPTER IL. | sympathy, watching over him. || She did mot wish the girl to become a burden 


SomztHixe was amiss with her father. 
Violet came jo this conclusion a few days 
after the birthday ball. He looked worn and 
haggard; he was constantly receiving Jetters | 
and telegrams from town, end his manner 
became daily more peevish and unreasonable, 

He would never consent ‘t¢ Giscugs . business | 
matters with his daughter. Any attempt on 
her part to win Atis confidence met svith a -xe- | 


pulse. 

Had he been spertlatigg xrashly with this | 
large fortune in the attemps do, doable it? | 
Richard Stanwick was inordinatdly fond of | 
money, and he had onnp.or twice aade m ne- | 
mark in Vidlet’s hearing that renderell this | 
supposition of ‘hers not unlikely to be true. 

Even Violet, who knew ‘but little of snch | 
things, qe es that-a ~ sears orisis, | 
an epoch in; istory of fhe Stock Exchange 
and the Paris Bourse, had arrived. Several 
well-known old-established houses‘had 
payment ; moretham one bank jhad succumb 


‘| towedeem : 





beneath the pressure bronght ‘to hear upon it. 
‘The daily, 8 were constantly announcing 
some fr ailure, and increasing the panic | 
among investors, Jange and small. 

Was her father involved ‘to any great extent | 
in these disastrous enterprises? Violet tried | 
to ascertain, but Richard Stanwick gave ther | 
ay ambiguous replies. 

. Women, in his pinion, were mot capable of | 
anderstanding business .matters; besides, he | 
did not care to acknowledge how xashily he | 
had speculated with his large capital. | 

“Go away now, my dear,” he said, ‘wearily, | 
when Violet entered his study, where jhe eat | 
in front of a table littered with papers, and | 
sought to draw from him some explicit infor- | 
mation with regard to the anxiety that evi- 
dently oppressed him. “I-cannot explainmy , 
business transactions to you, Violet; theyiare | 
much too licated for your little d. 
Yes, I‘have had.some losses lately, but not to 
any great extent. I shall retrieve them again | 
presently ; I must, I cannot failtodoso. Go 
away now, Lam.busy. Iwill join you in sthe | 
drawing-room later on.” | 

And Violet was compellef to leave him, | 
feeling dissatisfied and uneasy. Sarely small | 
losses would not have profinced such an effect | 
upon him! Was same #errible trouble loom. | 
ing cloud-like ower them dn the immediate | 
distance ? | 

Going to her father’s study one morning ito 
ask him to write a cheque for household ex- | 
penses a terrible cry cang throagh the hhonse, | 
startling all who heard it. 

The guests of both sexes,:and al the ser- 
vants, from the pom: butler to the Jittle 
eres in the direction ef the | 
study. 

They found Violet sitting on the floor, 
holding her father’s gxey head.inherdap. He 
had been stretched on the floorinsensible with 
an open telegram: lying beside him when «he 
entered ‘the.study. 

fontor :declarad 


The hastily - sammoned 
Richard Stanwick to -have ‘had. paralytic 
stroke of .a very severe kind. Speechless and 
senseless he was removed to his apom, Violet 
acting as his sole nurse. 

Mrs. Shifton, pale and frightened at ithis 


terrible visitation which -bad befallen jher 
brother-in-law, picked np the tele; which 
and it. 


had fallen from his 

She could not understand the ¢edhnical 
terms in which the smessage was couched, but 
she gathered from them that one at least of 
Richard Stanwick's investments ‘had proved 
@ total failure, involving many others in ruin. 





| lese.all, every 


The ; le staying iat Langton Hall wisely 
depainls Gan ite owners undisturbed im 
their mew sorrow. Sir Charles :Annesieyicame 
every day, but Violet sosveely saw him,; she; 
could not leave the sick room save for a few 
moments, and her lover bad ‘to fall back: upon, 
Mrs.Shifton for nems amd some.insight into 
‘the veal state of affairs. 

Sir Charles: was beconting very anxions. 
®Bumonr said that Richard Stanwick was 
animed. The ddilnuve of a gigantic anining 
speculation, that was to have converted ithe! 

santo anillienairves, following bard! 
upon other losses, aad dragged the rich man 


| upon her, and, with her usnal keen, worldly 
| wisdom, she determined to keep ‘Sir Charles 
| Annesley tue tto his engagement as the best 
aeans of providing for Viclet. 

Mrs. ‘bifton made: her ‘way to Violet's 
bondoir, a charming Jittle room, upholstered 
dn peacocktblue velvet, with tpeacovk-feather 
‘decorations. 

Violet was sitting by the fire, gazing into 
its | depths avith weary, wistiul yes, her deli- 
‘oate beauty! gaining a (frees charm ffixom jher 
daatk ; ing sdbes. 


iBhe was so unused: to sorrow, poor: child, 
that when: it came and took iher by tthe bend 
she could have cried out as if suffering a emnel 


Should this prowe true, Violet, instead of | injusti 


'| being an heimese, would come to her husband 


@bsalutely -unendowed, as it were, depending 
spon him fer voluntary contributions. A 


‘| nice look-out this for an embarrassed mam 


with.a mortgaged estate, which he had hoped 
means.of a wealthy marriage. 

Sir Ch cursed his ill-lnck, swore at 
Richard Stamwictk under(his breath for ‘being 
such a mad fool,ani saited as patiently as) 
he could for the unpromising dénouement. 

It was not long inarriving. Richard Stan- 
wick revived alittle on the fourth day from 
his seizure, and recognised his daughter. 

ee — long have I -been ill, Violet?” he in- 
quired, feably. 

“our days, papa dearest,” she replied, 
bending over him fondly. ‘‘ Oh, papa, papa.!”’ 
losing ‘her self-control,“ try to love for my 
sake! I cannot'bearto:lose:you!”’ 

Richard Stanwiek shook his grey head. 

“TI am going, Violet;” the said, brokenly. 
““This blow thas*been 400 much ‘for me. To 
, after such long years-of 
working and saving.in order ¢o amass:money | 
I -would far rather diethanface poverty again. 
Kt is of you I am ‘thinking, child, not of 
myself. Like my investments, I shal 
soon ‘be. dead failure; ‘but you? Oh, my 
Violet, that I whould thave brought you to 
this! I sought to double the fortune you 
would inherit, whereas I have madly flung it 
all away, and left you penniless. Can you 
forgive me, child?” 

“There ean tbe no question of forgiveness 
between us, dear;'’ said ‘Violet, pressmg her 
fresh young ehedk against his withered one. 
“ You have always been the kindest and best 
of fathers. Youwouldnot have risked your 
hard-earned money but for me. Do not let 
the t of it distress your mind any 
longer. tus talk of something elee.”’ 

“Tecan't, Violes. I must anake some pro- 
vision for you ere I die. Tell:‘them to send at 
once for Perry. We ought between us ‘to 
snatch en such :@ colossal wreok ‘to 
provide for you. There is ‘time to be ilost. 
Send for himatonce; and I should also like 
to see Sir Charles Annesley.” 

Long before Mr.: Perry, Richard Stanwick’s 
solicitor, could reach m’Haill its owner 
had breathed hisdast:; and Violet, locked in 
‘ber own room, was sobbing her heart out in 
the first bitterness of ther ‘first real sorrow, 
refusing to be consoled. 

Wiben the quict funeral was over, and 
Richard ‘Stanwiok's affairs were thoroughly 


| gone into, his ‘bankruptoy was established be- 


yond doubt. 

Inthe hope-of retrieving his losses ‘by one 
Sucky coup hethad continued. to speculate, ‘and 
fortnne 


had been i tly against him. 
The mining affair only served to com- 
pletea ruin mlready : 


He was deeply sin , 400. Langton Hall 
would ‘haveto be sold in order #0 cover ‘the 


1 very | 


Buin! Sarely that:hetefal word wasmot to be | dead man's\lisbilities. There would ibe nothing 
thought ef in connection with progperous | for Violet to inherit of all the fortune that 
Richard Stanwick ? | her father had amassed. 

What-conld have induced the ences cautions | Unless friends were kind snongh to offer 
man to change'‘his safe investments for such | her a shelter she wouldihave to.go out into the 


mad, headlong speculation ? 

~ —— anane oe was “t in a condi- 
jon questioned with regard to his doings. 

He lay there stricken to death in the shaded 





world to sarn her own living. Richard ‘Sten- 
swick’s wealth had exploded like.a great -wind- 
| bag. leaving only:emptiness behind. 
| Mrs. Shifton undertook to acquaint Violet 





ice. 

Only those: whom ‘sorrow. never leaves tin- 
derstand howto bear:its gx presence with- 
Ont a murmur. 

“(Did yourfather ever admit to you ithat 
he was in difficulties, Violet)?” said Mrs. 
Shifton, presently. ‘Mr. Remy delis ame that 
‘his affairs ave m a dreatfiully complicated 
condition.”’ 

“He wouldimever tell me-anything till he 
was on his deathbed,” said Violet, sadly. 
“Then ‘he acknowledged ‘that he had lost a 
\great- deal of money, that I should be very 
poorly-off when all ¢laims had been met. 
But what does itamatter? If there is ehough 
for me to live upon I shall be content.” 

“My dear, you may as well know the worst 
‘at once,’’ continued Mirs. Shifton, sensibly. 
‘It is useless to keep you in igmorance of at. 
Tangton Hall will have to be sold, and shen 
theicneditors are paid there will be no balance 
remaining over for you. Indeed, the :sale of 
the estate will not cover ‘the liabilities in- 
eurred. You will be absolutely penniless, 
Violet, without.either home:or income.” 

Thegirl’ sfairfaceblanched as sheheardthis, 
the tears sprang to her'eyes. Bhe thad not 

ici d such utter rnin. 

‘What is to become ofime,auntic?” she 
said, mournfully. 

““My home will be yours until you are 
married,’ replied Mrs. Shifton, suavely. ‘I 
have told Sir Charles this, and—-and he quite 
@pproves of the arrangement.” 

‘“‘But my poverty may fave the effect of 
cancelling my engagement,” said Violet, 
rca “Twas - ane Sees Sir Charles 

to me, J wm only # pauper now. 

‘he ohange may not ‘be without its effect 
upon thim.” 

“ Nonsense, Violet,” retorted Mrs. Shifton, 
quickly. ‘Hes bound in -hovonr ‘to make 
you his wife. He cannot avoid doing so 
unless you.give him a Jeophele, and permit 
ihim to escape. I sincerely hope that no 
foolish high-flown ideas will prevent you from 
holding him to his word.” 

“And marrying him egainstihiswill! ’ said 
Violet, quietly. ‘‘ What a desirable future you 
are planning for: me,dear aunt!” 

“A better one than you can expect to have 
af youlet:him go. Apart drom your marrage 
you ‘have simply mo prospects, Violet. Your 
own welfare is at issue, and if you refuse to 
act in ‘a sensible mamner, to become Lafly 
Annesley, I really don't know what is to 
become of you, without a penny to call your 
own.”’ 

With this cheering remark Mrs. Shifton 
swept from the room, leaving Vidlet'to digest 
na daieioas sierced the girl's desolat 

ain (pi girl's) ate 
henbnanibenhaitiee motionless, still gazing 
anto the ‘fire. 
Sir Oherles,.as her affiamced dhusband, was 
yery deardo her. Willingly would she have 
thrown herself into his arms to tbe sheltered 
there ‘had she ‘but been sure ofhis/love under 
such widely-altered cizvoumstances remaining 
unchanged. 
This assurance, however, was far from 
ibeimg hers. He ‘had once allnded an disparag- 
ing ‘terms to a poor marriage, aud branded it 





asafolly. Violet knew of his pecuniary em- 
barrassments now ; he had himself alluded to 
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them since her father’s death, while his 
manner towards her had lacked its usual 
loverlike warmth. 

Keep him to his engagement against his 
will in order to provide herself with a home ? 
Never! Violet’s dark eyes flashed scornfully 
as her aunt’s advice recurred to her. Any- 
thing but that. She would ascertain the truth 
ere long from his own lips. If her surmise 

roved correct, and he wished to be released 
rom his engagement, she would restore his 
freedom without a ‘ul word, and face 
the world with one illusion the less. Love! 
Did it really exist, save in the hearts of fathers 
and mothers? The poor counterfeit others 
offered her was unworthy of that sublime 


name, 

Violet watched her opportunity. Taking 
advantage of the astute Mrs. Shifton’s absence 
from the drawing-room one day when Sir 
Charles called, she nerved herself to the pain- 
ful task of probing his love, and ascertaining 
his wishes with regard to their engagement. 

“Langton Hall is to be sold,” she began, 
quietly. ‘I suppose you are aware of that? 
Iam going home with my aunt for the pre- 
sent. It is kind of her to take me, since I 
have no longer any means of r-y own.” 

“It's a wretched state of affairs,” said the 
Baronet, gloomily. “I wouldn’t mind if I 
were not so awfully hard-up for money my- 
self,*Violet. But for both of us to be poor 
is—er——”’ 

“Extremely embarrassing,” said Violet, 
finishing his sentence for him. ‘On that 
account, perhaps, we had better agree to cancel 
our engagement. Your aversion to poverty is 
well-known tome, In my own person I am 
not afraid of it, but I have no desire to in- 
flict it upon you against your will. I shail 
not hold you to your promise to marry me, 
Sir Charles, since my position has altered 
greatly for the worse, and I am no longer that 
enviable being, an heiress.” 

If she had secretly hoped for an indignant, 
loving disavowal of all mercenary motives, 
a refusal to accept the freedom thus offered to 
him from the baronet, she was bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

In spite of his attempt to conceal it, a 
relieved expression crossed Sir Charles’s fair, 
handsome, high-bred face. 

‘** Violet, my poor generous darling!” he 
stammered. “I would fain make you my 
wife, regardless of circumstances. I love you, 
upon my soul I do, as I have never loved any 
other woman. If I avail myself of your offer 
it is because I am powerless to act indepen- 
dently, and in accordance with my own wishes. 


“Excuses are unnecessary,” said Violet, 
with a little quiver of mingled scorn and 
sorrow in her voice. 

Her idol had fallen with a crash, exposing 
his clay feet and general unworthiness to her 
disenchanted eyes. 

‘* Henceforth,” she continued, ‘‘our paths 
will lie far apart. We are not likely to meet 
again. You will take that back,”’ slipping off 
her engagement ring, “and our projected 
union will take its place among the events 
that were not to be. Knowing what I do now 
I hardly regret it, although I have bought my 
knowledge very dear.” 

‘** You despise me as a fortune-hunter,” said 
the Baronet, angrily. He loved her as much 
as his selfish, worldly nature would permit of. 
It annoyed and pained him to lose her, es- 
pecially under circumstances reflecting more 
or less upon his honour. Yet his love was not 
strong enough to keep him true to her in the 
face of adverse fortune. Being the one in 
fault of course he lost his temper, and assumed 
an injured air. 

“Not altogether,” she replied, frankly. 
‘You would have married me had I asked 
you to do so from a sense of honour, but I 
could not permit that. I release you from 
your promise very willingly, Sir Charles. 
There is no reason why we should part bad 
friends.” 

“Even now,” he began, remorsefully, “ it 





is not too late to reconsider your determina- 
tion.” 

“That would be folly, unless one could 
blot out what has just —om Good-bye, 
I will not detain you any longer. You may 
leave me to inform my aunt that our engage- 
ment is at an end.” 

Mrs. Shifton’s wrath, on learning what 
her niece had thought proper to do, was in- 
tense. Never before had she addressed Violet 
in such angry, plain-spoken terms. It was 
the girl's first experience of her changed 

ition, and the many unpleasant attributes 
onging to it. 

“I can offer you a home for the present, 
Violet,” she wound up by saying spitefully ; 
‘but I cannot promise to do so always. You 
have chosen to stand in your own light, and 
lose the chance of marrying well when it was 
yours. Girls who do such things must expect 
to rough it when they have no resources of 
their own.” 

“I shall not trouble you long, aunt,” replied 
Violet, proudly. ‘It would grieve me to be a 
burden upon your hospitality ; and no woman, 
capable of earning her own living, can truth- 
fully be said to lack resources.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue house in Belgravia to which, a few 
weeks later on, Violet accompanied her aunt 
and cousin, was anything but an abode of 
domestic bliss. 

The comfort of the entire household was 
sacrificed in order to maintain an imposing 
external appearance—to live in the same style 
as people possessing treble their income. 

The petty shifts and often mean devices 
resorted to in order to accomplish this grand 
aim fairly astonished Violet. 

The most importunate tradespeople were 
paid a little on account; the servants’ wages 
were always more or less in arrears. When 
unusually hard-pressed Mrs. Shifton had fre- 
quently gone on a begging errand to her wealthy 
brother-in-law. Now this source had failed 
her, and she knew not where to look for 
another when her funds should once more be 
at a low ebb. 

Violet, on arriving, was welcomed kindly by 
her uncle, a worn, harassed-looking man, and 
the only member of the Shifton family who 
really liked her. 

Bella, Maud, Laura, and Bessie Shifton, 
insipid young ladies with fair fluffy hair and 
very light blue eyes, gave their cousin but a 
cool reception. 

Younger and fairer than themeelves, coming 
to them under such altered circumstances, 
Violet’s advent could hardly have been more 
undesirable. Ethel, a precocious dark-eyed 
girl of eleven, took an early opportunity of 
airing her sisters’ sentiments upon this point 
in Violet's hearing. 

Hitherto Violet had always visited the 
Shiftons in the character of a favoured, 
petted guest. The best bedroom had been 
assigned to her, and the various petty domestic 
shifts and contrivances had been kept care- 
fully in the background. 

But, on this occasion, she was quick to 
perceive the distinction druwn between the 
heiress and the penniless dependent woman 
she had become. 

The}roorn set aside for her was a drea: 
little place not far from the attics, command- 
ing an extensive chimney-pot prospect. When 
she had washed her hands and brushed her 
hair Violet went down to join the others in 
the drawing-room. She heard with surprise 
a list of domestic grievances that Bella, the 
housekeeper during her mother’s absence, 
was pouring into that lady's ear. Nothing 
of the kind had ever been alluded to in her 
presence before. 

Dinner was a scrambling, uncomfortable 
meal, at which the fish came up almost in a 
state of nature, Mrs. Shifton sending it away, 
quite as a matter of course, to undergo a 
second frying. The young ladies wrangled 





with each other perpetually, and bitter little 
speeches flew across the sable like squibs. 

The Misses Shifton could appear amiable 
and loving when company was present, but 
among themselves were the most dis- 
agreeable, jealous girls living. 

Feeling weary after her long journey Violet 
withdrew long before the usual hour for 
retiring from the domestic circle, and sought 
the shelter of her own room. 

And then she began to unpack some of the 
boxes and portmanteaus that littered it. 
Till now her maid had always performed 
that duty. Finding it devolve upon herself 
Violet set about it with sudden, feverish energy, 
as if she feared to let her mind dwell upon 
the aes till she was stronger and better able 
to her new position in all its hard 


From the idolised daughter, the beloved 
young mistress whom everyone gladly obeyed, 
the head of her father’s large establishment, 
she had become a needy, impoverished, obscure 
woman, the least important member of an un- 
happy, ill-regulated bousehold. Such a terrible 
ant unexpected reverse might have crushed 
a weaker nature; but Violet's tem ment 


‘was strong and elastic, likely to rebound in 


time, even from the cruel blow she had sus- 
tained. 

She had brought. many pretty trifles with 
her from Langton Hall. These she arranged 
tastefully about the dingy room, rendering 
it more homelike and pleasant in appearance. 

She unpacked a miniature strong-box, made 
of eak and clasped with steel. Unlocking it, 
Violet counted the money it contained. 

Her father had always given her a liberal 
allowance, and she had spent it freely. Some- 
times, however, there had remained a smal} 
balance in hand, which she consigned to the 
strong box, little dreaming how precious the 
money thus saved would one day be to her. 

Twenty pounds, odd shillings! Well, it was 
net much, but with even this small resource 
at command she was not wholly dependent 
upon the Shiftons. Then she had severat 
articles of jewellery which, if realised, would 
produce far more than twenty pounds. 

A little comforted by this inventory of her 
worldly goods Violet went to bed, and enjoyed 
the deep, dreamless rest that not unfrequently 
follows excessive grief or fatigue. 

It was very late ere she emerged from her 
room the next morning and descended to the 
breakfast-room in her simple black dress, 
relieved at the throat and wrists by frills of 
white lisse. 

Breakfast was still on the table, although 
empty egg-shells and dirty cups proved that 
the meal was virtually over. 

Bessie, who was lounging in an easy chair 
reading a French novel when her cousin 
entered the room, rang the bell and told the 
sulky servant who answered it to bring fresh 
coffee and toast. She received Violet's 
apology for being late with tolerable good 
grace, and then went on with her novel. 

Violet was trifling with some ham upon her 
plate—her healthy country appetite having 
forsaken her—when Mrs. Shifton appeared 
in a morning wrapper, and a cap considerably 
the worse for wear. 

‘‘Good-morning, Violet. I hope you slept 
well last night,” she said, rather coldly. ‘I 
did not send your -breakfast up, because I 
never like to encourage young people in idle 
habits. Bessie,” turning to her daughter, 
‘“‘] have repeatedly asked you to superintend 
Ethel’s music-lessons. The poor child is play- 
ing her exercises in frightful style, while you 
sit bere reading. It is really too bad of 

ou.” 

** Ican’t teach Ethel, mamma,” said Bessie, 
carelessly. ‘*She pays no attention to what 
I say. She is @ tiresome, self-willed monkey. 
I don’t believe any one could teach her.” 

** She is not tiresome,” retorted Mrs. Shifton, 
angrily, ‘“‘ only you and Bella are too indolent 
to save me the expense of a music-master. 
Violet, my dear,’”’ she continued, *‘ you are a 
good musician, and I think you possess some 
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patience. You would oblige me by giving Ethel 

» music-lesson every day. She is dreadfully 
backward, and masters charge so frightfully 
if you engage them. Perhaps you will spend 
an hour with her this morning, and then you 
can write some letters for me that must go by 
the next post.” 

It was evident that Mrs. Shifton did not 
intend her niece to remain long unemployed. 
Violet saw‘this, but she determined as long 
as she remained with her aunt to make no 
protest, 

Rising from the breakfast-table she went 
to the dingy little room where Ethel was 
banging away at the old school-room piano 
with energy worthy of a better cause. 

After a brief struggle for the supremacy, 
Ethel was compelled to acknowledge her 
cousin’s stronger will, and to accept her 
instruction. Unlike Bessie, Violet did not 
call her ‘“‘a horrid little wretch” when she 
became rebellious. She only insisted quietly 
upon Ethel's doing as she was told, and the end 
of that music-lesson was an improvement on 
its commencement. 

While Violet was writing her aunt's letters 
Mrs, Shifton was called away to hold an inter- 
view in the front hall with a stont, red-faced 
man, who insisted on the immediate settle- 
ment of that there little bill which had been 
so long standing. 

Mrs. Shifton paid him something on ac- 
count, and got rid of him, treating the matter 
as if it were an ordinary everyday occurrence- 
Then she sailed away to the work-room, where 
a shabby female in black and her own hard- 
worked maid were putting the mourning 
dresses together, with a little desultory help 
from Bella and Laura. 

_4 few cutlets warmed up from last night’s 
dinner, some watery potatoes, and the re- 
mains of a fossilized pudding, constituted 
the luncheon. 

Mrs. Shifton would have deemed it a clear 
waste of time and money to provide a more 
comfortable meal for her family when no 
guests were expected. Mr. Shifton dia not 
come home for luncheon. He went to his 
club instead, and Violet secretly envied him. 

They were waited upon by Mrs. Shifton’s 
new footman—an importation from the 
country upon which that ludy prided herself 
vastly. The housemaid was his sister, and 
through her Mrs. Shifton had become aware 
that Timothy Hogben, then a ploughman, 
had a burning desire to distinguish himself as 
» London footman. 

Ascertaining that he was tall and well- 
grown, Mrs. Shifton had consented to take 
the ambitious youth on trial. She paid him 
only page-boy’s wages, since he was quite 
ignorant of his new duties, while in return 
she secured the services of ‘six feet of tall 
footman,”’ as Dickens aptly describes it. 

Timothy, rechristened John, was a fresh- 
coloured, broad-shouldered, unsophisticated 
young man, not over-burdened with intelli- 
gence, 

Mary must have coached her pupil well 
upon his arrival from the coun‘ry with a big 
box and a bundle tied up in a checked hand. 
ae He maaren lunch without com- 
mitting any solecisms, although, being in a 
high state of nervousness, he rattied the plate 
and glass like castanets, and narrowly escaped 
ae peat rn = head first, preceded by 
a flying dish, through Bella's pood 
between his legs. : le getting 
_ “Quite an acquisition,” said Mrs. Shifton, 
in a tone of self-congratulation, when John 
had retired to the lower regions. The new 
footman was another proof of her domestic 
acumen and genius for keeping up the best 
possible appearance at the least possible cost. 

‘We may as well bring sume of the dress- 
making down to the drawing-room, girls,”’ 
she continued, “and get on with it ourselves. 
It will all save expense. John,” after ringing 
for that promising domestic, “ if any ladies 
or gentlemen cali this afternoon you are to 
sav that we are not at home.” 





Mrs. Shifton, thinking he had not properly 
understood her, impatiently repeated it. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,”’ he stammered, 
“but be I to say you’re not at home when 
you’re sittin’ up here all the while? Bel to 
do that?” 

“‘ Certainly,” said his mistress. ‘‘It is the 
customary thing when a lady does not wish 
to receive visitors. You will understand this 
when you have been longer in town.” 

‘**I can’t do it, ma’am,” said John, firmly. 
‘*T promised parson before I left home that if 
every body else in London told lies I wouldn't. 
I don’t mind telling anybody as calls that you 
don't want to see them just at present, that 
it’s not convenient, and they must come again. 
But to tell a downright lie I can’t do it,’’ re- 
peated John, heroically, ‘“‘and soI tell you 
plainly, ma‘am.” 

The girls stared and laughed at this incar- 
nation of morality in plum-coloured livery. 
Mrs. Shifton flew into a towering passion. 

**Do you mean to say that you refuse to 
obey my orders?’ she demanded, angrily. 

‘* Yes, ma’am, if so be as it’s to give that 
message, sorry a8 I am to offend you. You 
see, it ain't true.’’ 

“Go downstairs, and tell your sister to come 
to me at once.” 

John disappeared ina state of great trepida- 
tion to be replaced by his sister. Mrs, Shifton 
proceeded to inform the latter that unless her 
brother became alive to the nice distinction 
between a conventional lie, sanctioned by 
custom, and an ordinary one, he would return 
to his native village in less time than it had 
taken to get him away from it. 

The uncomfortable, scrambling day seemed 


‘‘ Well, I hope you will succeed,” replied the 
other in a different tone. ‘“ You deserve to. I 
know you have not been happy while staying 
with us—that we have driven youaway. The 
girls, take them all round, are hateful; you 
can’t detest them more than I do, and my own 
temper is the reverse of angelic. I used to 
envy you, Violet, in your prosperous days, 
and now I am almost inclined to envy you 
your bright, brave independent spirit that 
enables you to bear your reverses so well. I 
wish I resembled you a little more in some 
things. Will you write to me now and then 
to say how you are getting on?”’ 

Violet promised to do so, and the two 
cousins parted on friendly terms with each 
other for the first time in their lives. 


4 





CHAPTER IV. 


But for the satisfaction involved in earning 
her own living Violet would have found it 
impossible to remain with Miss Massinger 
longer than the probationary month. 

Unfortunately for the lonely, friendless girl 
her new home was no improvement upon the 
old one. Miss Massinger turned out to be as 
undesirable a companion as any of the 
Shiftons. 

Violet satisfied herself of this ere she had 
been at Blackheath a week, and her heart 
sank within her as she contemplated the grey, 
hopeless future that stretched out before her. 
Yet she determined to bear with Miss 
Massinger's peculiarities as long as possible 
rather than endure the humiliation of a 
return to her aunt's inhospitable roof. 

Here, at least, she was giving service for 





as if it would never come toanend. Violet 
felt that it would be impossible for her to go ' 
on living with the Shiftons for any length of 
time. 

The quiet insolence of the elder girls, their 
frequent careless, unfeeling allusions to her 
great loss, and her aunt’s cold, loveless 
manner intensified day by day. As plainly 
as possible they intimated that Violet was 
one too many amongst them. 

Her high spirit and sensitive heart could 
ill-brook such treatment as this. 


money received, while at her aunt's she was 
at everybody’s beck and call from morning to 


; night, working hard, yet regarded as an 


expensive incumbrance. To have her posi- 
tion clearly defined was in itself an advan- 
tage. 

Miss Massinger belonged to an extreme 
dissenting sect. She included amusements of 
all kinds in one sweeping condemnation. 
Novels were hateful to her, balls and theatres 
were unmentionable subjects, never alluded to 
save for the purpose of being villified. Popery 





Without saying anything to her relatives 
Violet scanned the columns of the J'imes every 
morning to see if anysituation were advertised 
likely to suit her. Governess or companion, 
which should it be? Of two evils the companion- 
ship seemed the lesser. In that capacity she | 
would not be called upon to teach a lotof unruly 
children, while she would enjoy the pleasant , 
sense of independency belong to those who 
earn their own living. 

Violet answered several advertisements 
without getting a reply. She was beginning 
to despair of success when she received a letter 
from a lady residing at Rose Villa, Black- 
heath, whose advertisement for a companion 
she had promptly responded to. 

Miss Massinger proved to be a tall, thin, 
acidulated maiden lady of uncertain age. : 
The salary she offered Violet was small, the | 
duties required of her were heavy. They in- | 
cluded reading aloud for so many hours each 
day, combing the Skye terrier, and feeding 
the parrot. 

In her anxiety to get away from the Shif- 
tons Violet made light of these drawbacks, 
and accepted the situation. Mrs. Shifton made 
some protest on learning what she had done, 
and even pretended to be angry. But the pre- 
tence was so obvious that Violet felt more 
glad than ever at the idea of leaving her un- 
kind, time-serving relatives for absolute 
strangers. 

‘‘What a change for you, Vi!” Julia, 
observed, half-compassionately, half-scorn- 
fully, on the sand pcs to her cousin’s 
departure. ‘ You will never be able to adapt 
yourself to the requirements of a fidgety old 
woman, brought up as you have been.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Violet, firmly, her 
dark blue eyes full of hope and courage. “I 
mean to conquer circumstances, Julia. I will 











John stared aghast at this command. 


never be their slave." i 


was a stock bogey, kept in reserve for an 
occasional “‘ shy’ whenever Miss Massinger 


' felt in the mood for it. 


Her thin, narrow, unemotional nature felt 
no craving for healthy change and recreacion. 
Consequently she ranked among those undesir- 


‘ able persons who— 


‘** Compound for sins they have a mind to 
By camning those they're not inclined to.” 


Scandal, bad-temper, and extreme parsi- 
mony were not regarded by Miss Massinger 
as things to be avoided. At any rate, she in- 
dulged in them freely, both at home and 
abroad. 

She had a weakness for meetings; indeed, 
she may have been said to live in a perpetual 
state of meeting. From welcoming back a 
missionary, who had escaped figuring as a 
spare dish on a barbaric sideboard, to discus- 
sing how and when the millennium might be 
expected to arrive, nothing in the shape of a 
meeting came amiss to her. 

Violet was always expected to accompany 
her employer on these occasions. Oh! the 
long, dreary speeches, unenlivened by a single 


| gleam of wit, she had to listen to week after 


week, in a spirit of mute rebellion. 

Used to a wider and more enlightened mode 
of life, a genial, cultured atmosphere, Violet 
soon sickened of the narrow routine, the self- 
satisfied, all-condemning sectarianism that 
surrounded her. 

For years after she had quitted Miss Mas- 
singer's house Violet never saw a chapel 
notice-board containing some allusion to 
Martin Luther and a tea-meeting without a 
shudder. 

But the meetings and the long, dull even- 
ings spent in Miss Massinger’s little drab 
drawing-room were not the worst evils she 
had to encounter. 
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Miss Massinger had a nephew, a clerk in 
the Home Office, who frequently paid her a 
visit. The maiden lady was well.off,and this 
fact may have accounted in a measure for 
Cecil Harrington's unfailing performance of 
the duty he owed to bis elderly aunt. 

He was at Rose Villa two or three times:a- 
week, seldom arriving empty-handed. Miss 
—— domestic economy was very. pro- 
nounced. Her nephew knew her weakness; 
and little presents of fruit and: game, with 
other seasonable delicacies, sawing her purse 
while gratifying her palate, kept her in high 
good humour, and increased his chance of 
finding the way to a prominent place in her 


Like Sir Charles Annesley, Cecil Harring- 
ton was tall and fair; but there the likeness 
between the two men ended. A more vapid 
dandy than the Home Qffice clerk it would 
have been hard to find. His grey eyes and 
regular, blond featurcs were: perfectly expres- 
sionless. His drooping moustache, with a 
suspicion of sandiness about it, concealed a 
sensual upper lip. His’ féllow-clerks called 
him “Dolly,” and, somehow, the name suited 
him admirably. 

The run upon Ceci? Harrington's intel- 
lectual faculties at the Home Office could not 
have been great. Otherwise it must have 
met with the announcement of  No-assets.” 

He could play billiards ; he could stare with 
languid insolence at'a pretty woman; and his 
knowledge of slang—fashionable slang —was 
unlimited. 

Violet, accustomed ‘to associate with mem of 
avery different stanrp, regarded! Cecil Hur- 
rington with ill-concealed scorn and’ aversion. 
His aunt, on the contrary, adored him. He 
had but one fault in her eyes—he always 
pleaded a previous engagement when she 
wanted him to go to a: meeting. 

By dint of keeping his worldly propensities 
carefully in the backgronnd when at Rose 
Villa, and simulating an interest in his aunt’s 
pursuits, Cecil Harrington maintained’ his 
hol@ upon her favour, and won golden opinious 
for himself as a “serious’’ young man in an 
age of universal on: 5 

Above all things Miss Massinger was anxious 
that her nephew should niarry well. Like 
Tennyson's “Northern Parmer,” she exhorted 
him never to marry for maney, but to love 
where there was money; and, to do him 
justice, Cecil Harrington seemed qnite willing 
to act upon such excellent advice. 

Miss Massinger had even selected a desirable 
partner for him in the person of Hester Brown, 
a plain, homely, frank-spoken girl, the 
daughter of a rich tallow-chandler, when 
Violet arrived. upon the scene, and threatened, 
unconsciously, to interfere. with the satisfac- 
tory matrimonial programme the spinster had 
drawn up. 

“Dolly,” or Cecil, committed himself by 
falling in love with his aunt’s companion, and 
pressing his'unweleome suit upon her when- 
ever he got a chance. 

Violet’s rare beanty had fascinated him, 
and his armour of self-conceit was too: thick 
forthe light arrows of her seornful wit and 
marked indifference: to pierce it. 

‘*By Jove, though, you do behave hadly to 
a fellow, Miss Stanwick!” he remarked one 
day in a2 injured tone, first taking care: to as- 
certain that Kig aunt was uot withim hearing, 
‘You won't let him male love to you when 
he’s dying to do so.” 

‘“* Certainly not,’’ said Violet,. going on with 
her work—an old woman’s flannel petticoat— 
and trying hard not to langh, 

Cecil Flarrington’s. attachment, although it 
annoyed her, had something sublimely vidion- 
lous about it, which appealed to. her keen sense 
of humour. 

“You ave afraid lest. Aunt Margaret should 
hear of it, and give you the sack,” said Cecil, 
elegantly, caressing his long moustache. 
“Well, she might. I know she expects me 





We can hoodwink her for the present, and 
carry on our love-making without. the dear 
old lady’s knowledge. It would never do to 
offend her, yon know. She’s got no end. of 
money in the funds, and I am her fawourite 
nephew. But there’s nothing to prevent us 
from forming »seeret ——”’ 

“Myr. Herrington,” iaterrapted Violet, in- 
dignantily, ‘‘Dam:not afraid.of amyone. If I 
refuse to aecept or to:permit your advaneesit 
is because I care nothing for you. I would 
far rather live and die an old maid than: be- 
come your wife. After this plaim speaking‘on 
mry part. I hope you: will cease to amnoy' me 
with any proofs of affection, so-called.” 

‘You don't mean that,” said’ Ceci Harring- 
ton, incredulously. 

That any woman could possibly fail to ad- 
mire him had never crossed what he was 
pleased to call his micd. 

“T do, indeed. I wonder;” scornfually, 
“that you are not afraid of my betraying 
your indisereet liking for me'to' Miss Brown.” 

“She be hanget! I wouldn’tmarry a girl 
who reeks of tallow to please # dozen’aunts. 
Violet, you might say that’ you care just a 
little for me. I really am awfully fond of 
you. I lie awike at night trying to- think 
how'I could increase my income if Aunt 
Margaret were eventually to cut up rough. 
We must try to avoid that if possible; though. 
Authorship occurred to me, and'T went to- a 
literary friend of mine to see if he could 
furnish me with «a central ides; just’ to give 
mea start, you know.” 

“ And*what did hesay 7?” 

‘Oh! the brute laughed ; positively laughed, 
and’ said that a man who had! to go round 
begging for a central’ idea Had better shnt u 
shop as an antlior, and try some other line.” 

‘What sensible advice!’ 

“Oh! you think so,do yon? Yon are the 
most heartless woman ever met! But 
you won’t make me Believe that you care 
nothing for me. Women always say that at 
first, and come round afterwards. Violet, 
darling——” 

“For pity’s sake be quiet, sir! Miss 
Massinger is coming:” 

She bit her lip to avoid’ laughing at the 
swift, noiseless manner in which Cecil Har- 
vington glided back to his chair, fearful of 
being discovered By hi aunt in the act of 
making love to her companion. 

When Miss Massinger entered fhe room he 
had disappeared from sight tehind the columns: 
of the Daily Telegrayh, and Violet was: stitch- 
ing away ustriously at the flannel’ petti- 


coat. 

In the midst of her sadness and discomfort 
Violet’s thoughts often recurred to Langton 
Hall amd the pleasant, Inxurious existence 
that had once been hers. 

Her father’s death, too, had created a great 
blank—an aching sense of bereavement—thst 
time did little to diminish. Whatever bis 
fanlts might have been, Richard’ Stanwick, as 
a fond and indulgent parent, was deserving’ of 
the regret and loving, wistful memory 
cherished for him by his only child. 

In order to’ know a little of what was trans: 
piring in the fashionable world, from which 
she was now excluded, Violet sometimes pur- 
chased # society journal, reading it in the 
seclusion of her‘own room to avoid disapprov- 
ing remarks. from Miss Massinger. 

Her heart beat fast on one day coming 
across @ paragraph zelating to Sir Charles 
Annesley, her old lover. He was abont to 
consummatea marriage with the only daughter 
and heiress of a rich city man. 

The paper fell from Violet's hands when 
she had read this paragraph through several 
times, and a bitter smile. eurved her lovely 
mouth. 

So the wealth for which the banonet had 


been so long angling was on the point. of 
becoming his! Donbtless he had not thought 


to do great things in the marrying line, and | proper to acquaint his fiancée of that previous 
she’d be awfully savage if she thought I had | engagement, long since cancelled. Did the 


thrown the handkerchief to you. Never mind. ! city man’s daughter imagine that her patrician | Massinger, reluctantly, ‘' Some credit‘is due 





lover was:honestly fond of her apart from the 
bullion: she possessed ? Ne 

after all, Vaolet reflected, sadly, 
is was better to be: poor and firiendless, de- 
pendent upen her’ own exertions, than to be 
the wife of'# maw who lad’ married her only 
for the sake of her wealth. Her poverty had 
at least: saved her ftom such a life-long misery, 
such a bitter awakening‘from a midsummer 
night's: dream: of love an —— that had 


. existed only inher own: imag 


er cared for Sir Charles. His 


' conduct: had! tered her love for him: atone 


blow. Yet, connected as he was with that 
far-off beautiful-pastupon which her thoughts 
often rested so regretfully, she could not 
wholly disentangle hint fronrit'and the roseate 
light that hovered around it. 

Her position as/Miss Massinger's'companion 
was faspbecoming unbearable. Cecil Marring- 
tom redoubled: his perseentions, and Violet be- 
cane: fearful, lest Miss Massinger should give 
her credit: for encouraging him when once the 
love- making eame: under her notice. 

A- dogged, obstinate, pertinacity dis- 
tinguished’ Cecil: Harrington's passion for'his 
aunt's beamtiful companion. Violet's: un- 
varying coldness, her: speeches, frank to the 
varge of ineivility, failed to check or diminish 
it. Once discovered, Violet knew it would 
cost her her situation. 

he constant. strain: upon) her nerves—the 
effort. to keep a ae oo at —~ ag 
beginning to. look worn an 
harassed, 


One day, while Miss Massinger was down 
stains: superintending the making of jam, 
Cecil Hurringtom urged upon’ Violet the ex- 
pediency of a secret marriage. 

“She can’t goon living for ever, you know,” 
he explained, im touching allusion to’ bis 
absens relative, “and we must conciliate her 
till then to suit. onr own purpose, Violet. It 
won't be sucht adifficult matter to treat’ each 
other coolly, amd behave as if we cared 
nothing for each:other wher once we are man 
and wife, will it? I shall have made sure of 
you them without offending Aunt Margaret. 
Violet, you mustconsent. I shall be miser- 
able:for' life if’ you don’t.” 

‘You. are guilty of unmanly- conduct in 
thus annoying m defenceless woman, and 
pestering her with your unwelcome pro- 
pasals,”* flashed. Violet; tarning at last apon 


‘hem termentor. “If yow persist'in doing sol 


shall. be compelled to leave Rose Villa, and 
earn my living elsewhere. I cannot, and! will 
not, marry you. No brave, honourable man 
would: be: guilty of proposing a secret mar- 
riage to the woman he loved. In your case 
my answer would be the same either way, 
so it makes little difference. : 
yourself to: the humiliation of repeated re- 
fusals from one who: cares. less than nothing 
for you.?” : 

Bat, Violet, hear me,” pleaded Cecil, his 

. grey eyes wide awake for once, and 
expressive of something akin to pathos. “I’m 
awfully hard hit;.and——’’ 

Violet’ vanished through one of the two 

deons leading into: the drawing-room without 
perceiving that Miss: Massinger was using her 
ears. freely at the other. 
Hadf-an+hour later, after dismissing her 
nephew, Mias: sent for Violet. One 
glance-at the white, rigid face of her employer 
assured the girl that she knew all. 

“‘ Miss Stanwick, Iam sorry to say that our 
connection must. come to an end. at ee 
she began, wi unnecessary preamble. 
‘«L overheard: phew in theact of making 

ou an offer'of marriage this morning. His 
liking for you has not escaped my notice. It 
only needed. this: to. confirnr my suspicions. 
I must request you to leave my house to-day.’ 

‘Certainly, simee. you wish it,” said Violet, 
with quiet hauteur, “although it isa cruel 
and. unjuss proceeding. Since you overheard 
Mr. Harrington’s proposal, you are also aware 
of my refusal of it?” 

“ You did refuse-him, I admit,” said Miss 
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— 
to you for remembering the discrepancy in 
your respective positions, and refusing to 
marry my nephew on thet account. Atithe 
same time——”’ 

‘* You ascribe a wrong motive to mein this 
matter,” interrupted Violet, firmly. “No 
thought of your nephew’s social superiority 
prevented me from accepting him. Indeed,, 
I have never recognised suck a distinction 
us as the one you allude to. The 
position I’ formerly oecupied in society was a 
far higher one than Mr. Harrington can ever 
hope to aspire to. Had liked-him I might 
have wevepted his offer of marriage. I 
reftised him: simply because his’ suit was ob- 
noxious towne: inthe extreme, antI had not 
the least wish to' become lis wife.”’ 

“This is, pleimspeaking, Miss Stanwick,” 
said the spinster, divided between thankful- 
ness at her dear boy’s narrow escape, and 
indignetion that'any woman could fail to find 
him irresistible; 

*T intend it tobe. IT wish te correct: yonr 
erronests idea, Miss’ Massinger. I cannot 
understand why you should send me from 
your house with less! notice that'a maid-of-all- 
work might expeet; after such # declaration,’ 

© Cecil is very obstinate,” explained Miss 
Massinger. “Tf he hawi set: his heart on 
marrying you he'won't talte-no for an. answer. 
He-will persevere till lie‘has'succeeded in win- 
ning your consent. To! remove this: damger 
you must go. I will pay yow a quarten's 
salary in lieu of notice; and you willl be so 
kind as not to leave your new address with 
me. Then I can say’ trothfully that. I am 
not aware of your destination, Oh; yes; you 
can apply to me for any references: you may’ 
need in obtaining another situation. F am 
sorry te lose you, but there is no: alternative. 
Tmean to save Oecib—little: as be: cares: for 
me-—from’ am undesirable marriage. I could 
not'dv thavif you remained.” 

“Your feats ane groundless, I:dislike:your 

nephew ‘too much ever to him)” said 
Violet, disiainfully, as-she left-the room, and 
went upstairs to commence her packing, 
___ Her’ heud ached fearfully; # sense of’ coming 
illness weighed Her down. She knew not 
where to go, for the Shiftens were alt in 
pve aera a eee closed for the 
ime being. Lonely, suffering, ilktréated, 
Violet: hid her anguished face in Ker hands, 
and prayed vainly for death to come andi 
release her, 


CHAPTER VY. 


Wrrr an effort Violet subdued her ontburst 
of passionate despair, andiset about the’ task 
of packing. 

ee ator absent: from towm she 
mus a suiteble lodping until she 
succeeded in meeting with another situation. 

She had her twenty pounds still intact, and 
@ quarter’s salary to receive in addition. 
But for that. oppressive feeling of illness 
which rendered all exertion painful to her 
Violet would have experienced: less regret at 
pat leaving her uncongenial employ- 
men 
- a oe of one’ of her trunks was a 

le of’ papers; tied with blue 
ribbon. My, Perry had pesuyiee: ¢ these pa 
to’her after Riehard! Stanwick’s death, witha 
compassionate smile upon his grave: 

“Against my wishés your father bought up 
ten thousand pounds worth of shwres in the 
Great Jamsetzee Railroad Company some: 
time ago, Miss Stanwick,” he explained. 
“As-T anti | the scheme lias proved: w 
total failure. The natives pull up the railxas’ 
fast as they ave laid down, and: murder the: 
navvies ® in constructing the railroad, 
Owing’ to their belligerent attitude and other 
unfavourable combinations, the ides of making’ 
& railroad into the interior has pra 
been abandoned. The shares, I amesorry to 
say, are wortl nothing. T cannot dispose of 


them, since it is'so unlikely that-Jamsetzees 
will ever go up again in value. Do you care 
to keep them by you on the chance of their 


Strange 


| receive 





doing so? Oh, no, the creditors don’t want 
them—they are really so much waste-paper. 
A pity, a sad pity, that money should have 
been spent to se little advantage.” 

‘““Imay aswell keep them,” Violet hadreplied, 
sadly, taking the unlucky shazes from the 
lawyer. ‘‘Who knows? They may bringmein 
a little money some day. Atany rate, [ will 
keep them for poor papa’s sake. IL do not 
blame him, Mr. Perry; I am only sorry for 
him that he should have beenso unfortunate 
in all his investments.” 

So: the: Jamsetzees were stowed sway in 
Violet's trunk, mute reminders whenever-she 
looked’ at them.of the mania for speculation 
that had been her father’s ruin. 

Her packing finished, she went-out.in. search 
of a lodging. 

There'were plenty of cards: in: the different 
windows. Yev'when Violet madeinquiries as 
to the rentand'numiber of tha apartmentsto be 
let; they seltiom corresponded: with her re- 
quirements. 

One landlady woultt nov let lese:than three 
bedrooms with: tle small tawdry sitting-room. 
Another asked ' ere 9 Violet: knew she 
could not pay, while’a thindiclijected: to letting 
her’ rooms to # *“single: young lady,’’ accom- 
panying the remark with a sneer that made 
i git’ face: flush: hotly, she hardly knew 
why. 

Through’ one sual, “ genteel!” street: after 
another she'paced' wearily; making frequent and 
useless inguiries'wherover'slie saw a * To. let” 
car@ inthe window. Had ever'a sitting:room 


‘suitable marriage. 


to Miss Massinger with a look of inexpressible 


scorn. 

“I will take what is due to me, and nothing 
maore,’’ she said, quietly. ‘Money cannot 
atone for conduct like yours, Miss Massinger 
—conduct. devoid of all justice and womanly 
pity. On that account I refuse to accept it.” 

‘“* As:you please,” retorted the other. “ Your 
reflections upon my action in this matter 
trouble me very little, since I have the 
agproval of my conscience. I am doing a 
good work in saving my nephew from an un- 
To accomplish this I 


amycompelled to send you away. If you fail 


‘te perceive the necessity that is not my fault. 


Take or leave the money, as you will; but re- 
member, Miss Stanmwick, that pride must have 
fall, and you.are full of pride.” 

“Only towards those who treat me with 
cruel injustice,’”’ said Violet, firraly ; and even 
Miss. Massinger quailed before the indignant 
glance of these dark blue eyes. ‘Perhaps, 
in. the days to come, your behaviour towards 
a friendless woman may rise up in judgment 
against. you, and nullify some of the self- 
righteous deeds with which you love to keep 
a.debtor-and-creditor account with the Heaven 
which is so’often upon your lips, und'so seldom 
in your heart!” 

Eire: the astonished lady could: utter any 
reply to this bold. speech Violet lad left the 
room. 

A fly was waiting at the door; the luggage 
was soon. piled on the top of it, and Violet 
Stanwick breathed. more freely on being driven 


‘away from: the inhospitable precincts of Rose 


and bedroonr beenso'difficult toobtuin before? Villa 


And'the’ pain in er head wes faust growing 
worse: What could'i¢mean:? Violet wondered, 
in a dull, stupefied’way. Was‘ she about to 
be ill? If so, Heaiven ltelp her !—~alone' among 
Per the ilfmess woul bring 
death in its*train ! In tha‘case' iv would not 
be altogether unwelcome. 

A pleasant little house with green shutters, 
sanding back in-# garden, presently attracted 
her attention. There-was a “‘Tolet” card in 
the reer rag vo a Pom ge up the 
garden-path, and Imtoc timidty. Her pre- 
vious fiitures ad discouraged her. 2 

The door was opened by a geutle-faced, 
elderly wonrar dressed” ir pore In 
answer to Violet’s inquiry she s that she 
had two rooms to let, for which slie asked 


only # moderate rental. 


On inspection they proved’ to be clean and 
comfortable. The sitting-room especially was 
furnished with some regard for ‘taste and 


elegance. No. fearful-coloured prints or china |. 


monstrosities adorned either’ the: wulfs or the 
mantelpiece, ‘Pictures, carpet, ornaments, 
all bespoke refined choice, and’ careful selec- 
tion. A cottage piano stood in one corner’ of 
the little apartment, and a well-filled’ booltcase 
ran along one wall, surmounted by some’pieces 
of old blue Oriental ware. 

Violet gladly decided to take: the:room, ex- 
plaining, her position as # companion ont of 
pm nr to b ry, the y> 

offering a money deposit, and ‘# reference 
to Miss Massinger, should cither'or Both be 
necessary. 

Mrs, , however, was hardly as 
cautious. as the generality of landladies, 
Violet’s face and manner had taken her fancy, 
She felt quite sure that her new lodeer was & 
lady, a she: expressed herself ling to 
accept Violet upon her own recognisances. 

Thankful to have secured a temporay rest: 
ing-place Violet returned to Rose V 
her salary, and remove her personal 


Miss’ Messinger, grim as ever, handed over 
the: ‘Smoney: im; silence, together with 
a superfluous: banknote for ten. pounds. Even 
her tough conscience: pricked her « little.on 
beholding the white, weary face of the girl 
she’ was thus sending adrift. at a moment's 
notice.‘ She intended ‘the bamk-noteias: some 
amends for her harsh conduct. 

But Violet, after signing a receipt for the 
quarter’s salary, handed the bank-note back 


‘ears. 
‘and Cecil Harrington—a ghostly quartet— 


‘chimney as noiselessly as they came. 





It wae getting dusk when slie arrived: at 


‘her.new. lodgings. Mrs, Murray had lighted 


& fire'in the sitting-room, and her liftle maid, 
a queer sharp-featuired girl with sandy hair 
and a freckled face, came in presently with 
the tea-tray. 

It was all very bright and cosy, but Violet 
felt too ill and unhappy to enjoy it. She 
drank some tea ; her throat, parched and dry, 
would ‘not admit of Her taking anyfood, and 
then, getting out her desk, she tried to write 
a letter to her aunt. 

Certain now that she was’ on the verge of 
an. illness, a long and dangerous one, 
she. was feverishly anxious to uaint. the 
only relative upon whom she had a claim 
with her painful position, and the circum- 
stances that had Ied up to it, while the power 
of, doing.so was still hers. 

But her trembling fingers refused to hola 
the pen, Doing sentences: ap — 
upom the paper, faintly traced, as if by a 
palsiedi hand. 

‘Violet sat there staring blankly at her own 
changed handwriting, striving vainly to 


collect her: thoughts, 


A nervous: dread’ of being ‘alone took pos- 
session. of. her. Wild fancies flitted through 


‘her brain, weird faces: seemed to gaze at her 
‘from. the shadowy corners of the room— 


mocking, elfin. laughter rang in her startled 
er father, Sir Charles, Miss Massinger, 
joined hands:and formed a ring round her, 
then vanished in grey smoke-wreaths bE nod 

ow 
qniet. the room was! OH! for life, sound, 
motion of some kind, toJsave her from going 


1 
When Meg, the little maid, came to remove 
the teatray, something in Violet’s.aypearance 
must: have struck her as being unusual. From 


to | what she said, Mrs. Murray was iiduced to 


form a. pretext for entering her lodger's 
sitting,room, 

She found Violet. still sitting in front of 
her‘ desk,.with heavy downcast eyes, regarding 
the unfinished letter. 

‘¢Miss Stanwick, I fear you are ill?” she 
said, gently, placing her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. . 

Violet looked up helplessly. 

‘Yes, I am very ill,” she replied, a moan 
of pain in her voice. ‘‘I castnot imagine 
what is the matier with me. T have neve 
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felt like this before. Esee such strange things 
as I sit here, and my heud is on fire! Oh! 
what shall I do?” 

‘** Have you any friends in London ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Murray. 

‘“* My aunt lives there, but she isin Germany 
at the present time, and her honse is closed. 
i was trying t6 write to her when you came 
in, only the words swam b:fore my eyes and 
made me giddy. I must try to finish the 
letter to-night. I may be worse to-mor- 
rew!”’ 

“Suppose you lie down for a little while, 
and let me finish the letter for you?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Murray, kindly. ‘‘ You are not 
capable of writing to-night.” 

‘**IfI am very ill you had better send me to 
the hospital,” said Violet, feebly. ‘They will 
not refuse to take me in there, and I shall be 
eut of everyone's way.” 

‘*My dear child, don’t speak so bitterly,” 
remonstrated the elder woman. ‘‘ You may 
not be so ill as you imagine, and you are too 
young to give way to despair. Sit down now 
on the sofa, and I will bathe your forehead 
with eau de Cologne.” 

Under this soothing process Violet fell into 
an uneasy, convulsive sleep. When she 
awoke, with a sensation of twenty sledge- 
kammers all going at once in her head, a 
man’s voice, deep, grave, and musical, pierced 
through the haze that enveloped all her 
faculties. 

“She is very ill. I believe she is in for a 
sharp attack of brain fever. Send Meg for 
the doctor, Aunt Mary. If the room is ready 
I will carry her upstairs.” 

Violet felt herself gently lifted in a pair of 
strong arms. A delicious sense of rest and 
protection overwhelmed her, followed by the 
dall blank of perfect unconsciousness. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








NANCY’S SETTLEMENT. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER IV. 


We had a prosperous crossing to Calais, and 
reached Paris in thé early morning. A well- 
appointed carriage with English servants was 
waiting for us. One of the men stayed to look 
after the luggage, and we drove off at once, 
my destination being the very next house to 
Miss Greville’s. 

I think I must have looked a very white, 
weary little object, but my aunt welcomed me 
rapturously, kissed me again and again, in- 
sisted on my swallowing wine and soup, and 
then sent me to bed in the prettiest of little 
rooms, that looked to my English eyes all 
mirrors and lace curtains; for she told me I 
should be fit for nothing in the evening if I 
did not have my sleep then ; and though I pro- 
tested energetically that I was not in the least 
tired it is a fact that my eyes closed the 
moment my head touched the pillows. 

It was five or six in the afternoon when I 
awoke; my things were unpacked, and An- 
nette, my aunt’s French maid, was waiting to 
dress me for dinner. 

She spoke very little English, and all the 
French I had ever learnt seemed to forsake 
me; but we managed by signs and gesticula- 
tions. 

She coiled my fluffy hair into a soft roll 
without appearing horrified by its colour, 
fastened my white muslin, and tied a broad 
blue sash round my waist. Then she left me, 
and after contemplating myself in the long 
cheval glasses I fell to wondering whether 
John would know me, so extremely altered did 
I seem. 

Aunt Nora came in and took me to the 
salon, She, too, surveyed me critically. 

‘“‘ They told me you were seventeen, Nancy. 
Are you quite sure they didn't mean seven?” 

‘**Quite,aunt. Why?” 

‘*You look a mere baby, that’s all. 
Carruthers must be fond of babies.” 


Mr. 





I blushed deeply. 

“The moment I heard he had gone to 
Rhymington I hoped he would marry one of 
my nieces,” said Aunt Nora, kindly; “ but 
I never fancied he would choose the youngest. 
We had heard such wonderful accounts of 
Clandia.”’ 

‘* She is lovely.” 

“Only he didn’t think so.” 

‘‘Mother was very much afraid he would 
when he first came.” 

“* Why afraid?” 

“Claudia is so fond of pretty things ; 
— hopes she will marry some one very 
rich.” 

““Ah! I suppose they think Mr. Carru- 
thers a very bad match for you, child? ”’ 

I blushed furiously. 

‘** You don’t think so yourself. You are not 
afraid of small means, eh, Nancy?” 

‘Not with him. I shouldn’s mind if we 
lived in a little cottage, and kept no servant. 
I am very fond of sweeping ahd dusting.” 

‘I think he will manage a maid-of-all- 
work,” said my aunt, smiling. “At least I 
hope so, for he has promised me I am to be 
one of your earliest visitors, and I shouldn’t 
like my hostess to be always in the kitchen.” 

‘Lam afraid you will have to wait a lon 
time, aunt ; mother thinks we can’t be marri 
for years and years.” 

‘*Mr. Carruthers wants November; but I 
have told him as we are almost in October 
now, and I can’t spare you for another month. 
I think he had better wait till the New Year.” 

He came in then unannounced, with the 
easy bearing of an accustomed guest; my 
aunt disappeared as though by magic, so there 
was no one to witness our meeting. 

‘* You have come then, child ?”’ 

** I couldn’t stay away when I knew I should 
see you. Oh! John, I have missed you so.” 

**And I you.” 

“Isn't Aunt Nora nice?” 

“Very. What did the others say when the 
invitation came?” 

‘* They didn’t like it.” 

“So I expected. I was half afraid they 
might prevail on Mrs. Beresford not to let 
you come.” 

‘* Theckla wanted to come instead ; mother 
said you might object.” 

“* Decidedly.” 

‘* She was very kind—mother, I mean—but 
she hoped I should not get my head turned by 
living in luxary.” 

“I hope not; you must remember you have 
promised to be a poor man's wife.” 

‘*T have been telling Aunt Nora we shall 
have a tiny cottage and no servant; but she 
seems to think we ought to have a maid-of- 
all-work.”’ 

John laughed. 

‘“* Did she tell you something else?” 

** About what?” 

‘* My wishes.” 

I hung my head. 

‘*I see she has. Little one,”’ he said, fondly, 
“T wanted you to be my wife in November, 
so that we might spend Christmas together in 
our own home; but I think your aunt is 
right. She wants to take you to England in 
a few weeks’ time, and keep you with her till 
the New Year; so I suppose we must wait 
till January—it seems a long time.” 

‘‘Long!” I exclaimed; ‘it is ridiculously 
short. Why, we shall only have been engaged 
three months, and I thought we must wait 
for years and years.” 

‘“«T never said so, Nancy.” 

Dinner was a dainty little meal. When it 
was. over, Aunt Nora played sweet dreamy 
German waltzes, and we two talked or listened 
as we felt inclined; John looked very hand- 
some, and I was intensely happy. 

“Is Sir Alaric in Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Do you know when he is going home? I 
want to tell mother and the girls.” 

*¢ December, I think; he said so the other 
day.” 

** But he changes his mind so often.”’ 





“Does he; I don’t think so. Ask Lady 
Anne—she is a great friend of his.” 

“Oh! John, I do dread seeing her so.” 

*“T am very sorry, Nancy; for I have 
promised to take you there to-morrow.” 

How I dreaded the ordeal. My aunt did 
not accompany us; she saw that I wore my 
grey cashmere, and told me, approvingly, 
Lady Anne was fond of quiet colours; she 
called me a goose for looking so frightened, 
and then John came and took me to pay my 
dreaded visit. 

Realities are never like what we have 
imagined they would be. I had fancied Lady 
Anne some grim old dowager; I saw a woman 
of my mother's age, looking much younger, 
and dressed in the simplest black cashmere ; 
she had a very sweet gentle face, and kissed 
me affectionately. 

‘“You may come back to dinner, Jack, but 
you must go now,” she told my lover. ‘‘I 
wan’t this child to myself for a long talk.”’ 

I think she saw how I trembled, for when 
he was done she took off my hat and un- 
fastened my jacket with no unkindly touch, 
and, placing me on the sofa beside her, asked 
gently why I was so frightened. 

I told her the whole story; how the red 
hair that had made her regret.me as a protégée, 
had been my bugbear through life, how none 
of my family had ever been able to forgive 
me their disappointed hopes, and how her own 
name had been asseciated in my mind with 
my own shortcomings. 

Lady Anne looked really grieved. 

“My dear, I am very sorry; believe me, I 
never guessed this, never dreamed it. How you 
must have hated mé, little Nancy.” 

“No; but it made me serry.”’ 

“TI never had a child of my own, Nancy, 
save one little baby; she was born almost at 
the same time as your sister Patty, and she 
died through the carelessness of her nurse, a 
red-faced woman with a squint, a freckled 
skin, and hair of the most intense sandy 
shade; that hair was as different from yours 
as light from darkness. I distinctly told 
Susan I never could take any interest in a 
child who resembled the woman who had so 
wronged me, but, Nancy, I love auburn hair ; 
my own darling’s was that tint.” 

‘* Mother thought——”’ 

“I think I was very much to blame for act- 
ing as I did, but Susan and 1 were such 
friends I thought she could not misunder- 
stand me. After your birth her letters were 
rapturous; she wrote you were the fairest of 
all her children. I used to send you pretty 
nick-nacks from abroad. I looked forward to 
the time when I might see you. I felt I had 
a new interest in life, when one day came a 
short, abrupt letter from your father. I can 
repeat it by heart even now,— 


“¢ Dean Lapy Anne,—We are forced to 
decline your further benefactions to my 
youngest child.—Yours truly, 

‘ Cuartes Beresrorp.’ ” 


** You never answered it?” 

**I thought I had in some way hurt their 
feelings, and I waited to hear from your 
mother how I had offended her. Nancy, I 
never knew the true meaning of that abrupt 
note of Dr. Beresford’s until the Countess 
went to Rhymington, and wrote me the story 
of Nancy’s failure.’ 

‘*And mother thought you were so angry 
and annoyed you would take no notice of 
her.” 

“Poverty makes people very sensitive. 
When I made that absurd stipulation, Nancy, 
‘unless she has red hair,’ I thought I was 
suggesting an impossible contingency. To me 
‘red hair’ meant a coarse, fiery crop of what 
boys call ‘carrots.’ That the child of your 
father and mother could have what is almost 
peculiar to the lower orders never dawned on 
me. So all these years we have been at cross- 
purposes, and I fear my poor little god- 
daughter has borne the burden of our mis- 
takes.”’ 

‘I don’t mind now.” 
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‘- Now you have John. He is a good man, 
little Nancy; he will make you happy.” 

‘I am sure of it.’’ 

“TJ have known him a great many years. 
His little sister was almost like my child.” 

“I remember he told me she was called 
Nancy.”’ 

‘* Yes, I wanted another godchild after I 
lost yon; but this Nancy was taken from me 
by a higher power ; she died in childhood.” 

‘She was John’s only sister.” 

‘‘The only one. He has no relation in the 
world except a distant cousin.” 

**Ts she nice?” 

‘* She is very fond of him.” 

‘Is it really true, Lady Anne, that you are 
going home to Beaumont Hall?” 

‘Tam going there with my nephew Alaric 
in December, or even sooner. You must 
come and stay with us, Nancy, if your mother 
can spare you. I have done very little for my 
godchild hitherto, but I mean to choose you 
a trousseau, and to give you what you once 
told John you most desired.” 

I had quite forgotten what it was. 

She smiled. 

“‘The cheque for your board and lodgings 
which you wanted to pay to your parents. It 
is clear if anyone pays it I am the rightful 
person, but I think I shall rate your mainten- 
ance at a different figure than you did.” 

‘Fifty pounds a-year! It sounds a great 
deal, but I have a shockingly large appetite. 
Lady Anne, I am very sorry.”’ 

‘* You ought to be glad.” 

‘‘ But think what an expense I shall be to 
John!” 

“You won't ruin him; besides, I shall 
settle something on you for pin money. 
Nonsense, child, of course I shall; it was one 
of the conditions specially agreed upon in that 
compact I made so long ago with your 
mother.” 

I settled down among my new surroundings 
as though I had been born to them. I wrote 
home—to mother—saying that I was very 
happy, and if she didn’t mind John wanted 
us to be married in Jannary. Aunt Nora and 
Lady Anne both thought he could afford. it, 
but he was coming to Rhymington in December 
and he would explain all about his means to 
father. Then I told her how Lady Anne was 
going to give me my trousseau rs f something 
for pin-money besides, and that she hoped very 
soon to see her dear old friend again, for she 
was coming in December to stay with Sir 
Alaric at Beaumont Hall. 

It was the first letter [ had ever written to 
mother in my life, and it filled the whole 
sheets, and eventhen I had to cross them to 
tell of Aunt Nora's kindness, and how fond she 
seemed of John. 

I had risen in importance in my family, for 
my letter was answered promptly by a whole 
budget of notes, most of them kind and affec- 
tionate, though Claudia’s did reproach me for 
engrossing the only two powerful friends we 
possessed—Lady Anne and Aunt Norah; one of 
them, suggested my pretty sister, would have 
been quite enough for me to appropriate as my 
own property—the other should have been left 
free to devote herself to my sisters. 

But a few sharp words can’t hurt when one 
is happy. and I was happy in those bright 
autumn days. There seemed no single cloud 
upon my sunshine, and I could afford to smile 
as I read Claudia’s reproof. 

It did strike me sometimes John was a little 
idle in lingering so long with me instead of 
taking up the duties of his new position; but 
he explained to me it was thonght he had 
better not enter on it until we were married, 
and so he could afford a holiday. 

He used to take me about a great deal, and 
Tam afraid Paris made him very extravagant, 
for he had quite discarded the shabby suits he 
used to wear at Rhymington, and was always 
dressed in most irreproachable garments, 

He and I used to indalge a great deal in the 
amusement beloved oy Traddles and his 
Sophy. He was never tired of gazing into 
shop-windows and pointing out what he would 





give to each other if he “ could afford it,” and 
I think, like the two people before quoted, we 
got almost as much enjoyment out of this as 
though he had been rich enough to carry out 
our wishes. 

Lady Anne was very merciful to me in the 
matter of dressmakers. My pattern was taken 
once and for all, then the garments were cut 
from it by some new and rather complicated 
scientific method, so that not one of them 
needed to be fitted on, 

Aunt Nora's present to me was her jewel 
case and its contents. She was too old, she 
said, to wear ornaments any more ; and though 
I assured her again and aguin I should always 
be a great deal too poor to display such 
splendours, and their very possession might 
entice burglars to the little cottage I hoped to 
own, she was persistent in her munificent 
gift. 

And at last the day came for my return to 
England, only I was not going to Prospect 
House. It was Lady Anne’s wish to take me 
to Beaumont Hall as her guest ; and mother, 
who saw in the plan great advantages for 
Claudia’s views concerning Sir Alaric, at once 
submitted. 

Father met us at the station—he was to dine 
at the Hall. Mother and Patty had been in- 
vited, but declined. A seven-mile drive on a 
December night was hardly possible to ladies 
when an open gig was the only vehicle at their 
disposal. I don’t think I missed them. I 
know it was enough for me when I felt the 
dear old pater’s arm round me, and heard him 
pronounce my welcome home. 

*“*She looks well, doesn’t she, Charles?’’ 
said Aunt Nora, a little huskily.:**‘ We have 
all taken care of your youngest girl.’ 

** Too much care, I fear,’’ said father, laugh- 
ing. ‘I hope you haven’t turned her head. 
Where's Carruthers?” — 

But John was already at the Hall. He had 
come down by a previous train—I think in 
Sir Alaric’s company. 

There was something very mysterious to 
me about the baronet. His name was familiar 
to me as a household word, and yet I had 
never once beheld him in the flesh. 

Something of this I mentioned as we drove 
to the Hall—a very cosy party—in the hand- 
some landau. Lady Anne smiled. 

‘** You shall see him to-night, Nancy; and I 
think you will like him very much.” 


The baronet did not come out to receive us. | h 


My lover stood alone on the terrace steps. He 
welcomed my father warmly, and led the way 
into a cosy sitting-room, where tea stood 
awaiting us. 

“What are you looking for, Nancy?” my 
lover asked me when my eyes had wandered 
once or twice rather anxiously to the door. 

“Sir Alaric. It seems so strange he should 
not come to see us when this is his own 
house.” 

* Aunt,” said John, in a low tone to Lady 
Anne, ‘I think we are ready.” 

She smiled and turned to me. 

‘Nancy, I always promised myself the 
pleasure of introducing you to my kinsman. 
Let me present you to Sir Alaric John 
Carruthers Beaumont, of Beaumont Hall.’ 

At first I looked round as though expecting 
a stranger; then the truth dawned on me. 

? a she mean you?” I asked my fiancé. 

*Zes."” 

“Then I think you have deceived us 
horridly. You said you were a doctor's 
assistant.” 

“TI studied for a doctor. I think, Nancy, I 
have a lezal right to set up a plate with M.D. 
after my name, and begin to practise on my 
own account.” 

** And you pretended to be poor.” 

“I told you I was horribly poor for my 
position; and so I am—few baronets more 
go,”’ 

**And you said you had new and arduous 
duties?” 

“Those of upholding the honour of our 
family name in my own county and dealing 


“ Nancy,” said my father, cumically, “I 
wonder you never guessed it.’’ 

“Did you ?” I retorted. 

“Never; but I have not seen quite so much 
of the conspirator. There is only one thing 
that puzzles me now.” 

“ Let meexplain it?” asked Sir Alaric. 

‘“* Why did you ever come to Ryhmington?”’ 

“To please my aunt; she always had a 
kind of hankering after Mrs. Beresford, but 
she could never summon up the courage to 
break the ice, and renew the correspondence.” 

*‘ You came to please your aunt,’ | said, 
rather gravely. 

‘But I stayed to please myself. Nancy, 
you won't take back your promise?” 

**I couldn’t.” : 

“But this is a serious business, Nancy,”’ 
said my father. ‘‘ Do you know you will bea 
real my lady?” 

“T’m very sorry,” 

Alaric smiled. 

“You'll put up with it, dear, for my sake?” 

“And Claudia?” 

Papa laughed, but 1 shuddered. I really 
felt frightened as I thought of her disappoint- 
ment. 

“I was never good enough for Claudia,” 
said John—I mean Sir Alaric. ‘ Mrs. Beres- 
ford let me see that clearly from the first.”’ 

‘“‘She will be very angry with me.” 

“Let her.” 

My father took the brunt of the explana- 
tionj on himself. When my lover drove me 
over to Prospect House the following after- 
noon, mother and the girls all knew that I 
was to be Lady Beaumont, and the plain John 
Carruthers they had slighted was Sir Alaric— 
a powerful baronet of old estate and name. 

** You must come and stay with us in Lon- 
don,” he told Claudia, kindly. ‘‘ With your 
beauty you ought to be a peeress, and you 
know there are one or two unmarried earls 
left even yet.” 

I think Claudia ‘fancied he was laughing 
at her, but I knew he meant it. 

“‘ And you will want a grand wedding,” said 
mother, nervously ; ‘‘ not just the plain, quiet 
affair we had thought of?” 

“As plain as you like, so that I get my 
wife,” answered Sir Alaric. ‘I think I have 
been kept waiting for her long enough.” 

‘“We can’t spare her,” said Theckla. 
John looked sterner than I had ever seen 


im. 
‘* I did not know you attached such a high 
value to your sister,”’ he said, sarcastically. 
Well, we were married in January; the 
three girls were my bridesmaids. It was not 
a very grand affair, but a report of it got into 
most of the country papers; and when John 
read me one of the descriptions of the event, 
a week later, I was surprised to hear myself 
described in one of them as the “ beautifal 
and accomplished bride;’’ but then as the 
next pasegeagh alluded to my blue eyes and 
golden hair, I decided that newspaper re- 
porters were either colour-blind or sadly lack- 
ing in veracity. 
We came home to England in time for me 
to be presented at Court the first Drawing 
Room after Easter, and for two or three 
months I enjoyed all that was best worth 
seeing in the London season; then we turned 
our faces towards quiet and retirement, and 
settled down at Beaumont Hall, where Lady 
Anne and Aunt Nora fulfilled their promise 
of visiting us. 
It ‘was in the November after my marriage 
that they were both there together, and both 
stood sponsors to my first-born child, whom 
her father insisted on naming June, after the 
month of roses in which he first met me. 
There is frequent intercourse between Pro- 
spect House and Beaumont Hall. 
My children (already little June has two 
successors) are greater favourites with their 
aunts than their mother expected, and my 
dear old pater is never so pleased as when he 
pays long visits to my nursery, for there are 
no other grandchildren to divide his love with 





justly with my estate and its tenants.” 


my little ones. 
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My brothers still Jack the means to: marry 
just yet, though two of them are in that 
debatable state knowm as engaged ; and as-for 
the gitls, Patty isw very happy, though chiild- 
less, wife toa missionary, whose far-off home 
is beyond the Ganges. 

Theckts is studying at Geneva. Wat par- 
tictlur line she fntends: to astonish the world 
by her success: im we don’t exactly know, but 
we fancy she means’ to be a celebrated 
chymist. It ie my Alarie who finds the fands 
for her career, and T honestly think whem he’ 
offered to Send her to the University she for- 
gave him for having made her despised sister 
into Lady Beaumont. 

Claudia’s fate ig not so satisfactory. She 
was with us one season in Lundon, ard’ mach 
admired. 

Two or three men proposed to her: but one 
was too poor, another toc old. She flirted so 
much as to disgust the third, and) endow Sir 
Alaric with a wholesome dread of inviting 
her again. 

She is twenty-five now, and would, I’ think, 
be very glad'to’ welcome back either of those 
once-despised’ snitors..for she doses not want 
to remain Clandia Beresford all her days; 
and, raflier than stch a contingency, would 
be content to make even strcli # bad match as 
was once, im her'opinion, Nancy's Serrurmenr. 


[THe END.] 








FACETLA. 


——— 


Waar is the greatest curiosity in the world? | 


A woman’s. 


A sraxpmea: role im busses—Hold on to; the | 


straps. 


At @ public-honse the landlord has —_ 
up outside his dovr, “Good beer sold hers 
but don’t take my word for it.” 

Wows are the hardest connmdrums ever 
given to man, and yet man never sebris' to be’ 
Willing to give them up. 

A counTry paper says.iengay hae gone up 
so high as to praduce:a: slight. increase in the 
price of sand. 

“TI pusemss mamkind, said an arrogant 
fellow to » dlargyman. ‘*L. see, you have | 
studied. your own nature deeply,’’ was the 
quiet reply. 

* He tried tokiss: me; and’ E juet: told him 
to behaves,” said an irate young lady, 
ride daww the road the other day. 

di@ he kiss yow?’” asked her friend. 
the idiot! He’ behaved.” 

A wererrante’s lien,” said? Lawyer Gripe 
glancing cartlessly at the legal Fae tage he se este 
in his hand. “¥es,” respon the 
tious judge, “sa mechanic's ustully lean, wile 
His lawyer’ is fat.” 

A Cork paper publishes. the. following erra- 
tum: “The words’ printed ‘pigs. ani cows,” in 
Mr. Purker’s Ietter on the land question, 
which appeared in yesterday’s issue, should 
have been pros and cons.”’ 

A poruLAR poet was much attached to a» 
young lady who was bom. a day before him, 
and who. did not return his passion. ‘ Yours 
is a hard case,” said a friend. “It ig,. in- 
deed,” said the poet, \‘‘ for I came imto. the 
world.a day aditer the fair.” 

‘‘ Wao is your family physician, George?” 
‘“‘Deoctor Smoothman,” “What! Why do 
you employ that half-brained creature?” 
‘Oh, my wife ones asked him if he could tell 
her why she always had cold feet, and he told 
her they were so small they couldn't hold 

lood enough to. keepthem waam. Since that 
she won’t haveiamy other doctor.” 

Wauere Iesonance ts Barss, &£0.+-A. Pacr.— 
Party (who has brought back the “masic ” 
stool im disgust): ‘ Leok ‘ere, Mister Anc- 
tioneer, this plaguey thing aint no manner of 
useatall. I've twisted it round, and my old 
woman ‘av’ twisted it round, butgorra a bit 
of toon we can get out of it.” 


“Robby,” whispered young’ Featherly, ‘aid 
your sister Sadie get a note from me lastnight ? 
Tt was written on pink obby » «Oh, yes! she 
must have got it,” sa obby, “cause when 
she came down. to beenitfant this morning her 
hair was done up ir pink curl- papers.” 

Little Edith: ‘Mr. Sapley, why dors. my 
sister. pray when you come to see her?” 
‘Surely she doasn’t. Whatido you meam?” 
“Why, every time you comehere and:the:ser- 
vant. comes up te the men you are 
in the;parlour, Clars just shrags her shoulders 
and: says: ‘Oh, Lond!’” 

‘You look tired, Miss: Golightly.” ‘* Do? 
Getting old, I suppose. You ‘know the saying, 
‘A man’s aeoldias he feels, and a woman’s' as 
old as ste looks.’”’ “Well, I’m sure the saying 
doesnot hold: good: im your'case.’’ (Amd then 
he smiled his killing smile, as who should say 
“T haverfetched her!” but she withered him 
him with » glance, and the conversation sad- 
denly flagged.) 

A Frencuman said: “I nevara see so much 
contradiction as dese English have. in dere 
drink. Dey pat in some whiskey to male it 
strong, some water to make it weak, some lemon 
‘to make it sour, same sugam to make: it sweet; 
and den dey takes up de lase, say “ Here's to 
‘you,’ and den, by. gor, dey it domselvas.” 


“Evonrnea, didn’t Btelb yowas hour ago: to 
. Send that young: man.of:-yourshome?” ‘ Yes, 
| papa, dear.” “ Buthe went outonly just now. 
Lheard him.” “Yes; papa, dear; but he went 
the first time, and then he:found he'd taken your 
| umbrella by mistake,.and so he eame: to bring 
|it back. Desa George isso comseiéntions !'” 
“T rom, pa, that our cross nefghtour is a 
‘ well-meaning man,.after all, said a little girl 
‘to her father. “ Why so, my dear?” “ Because 
his wife says-he means to dig a well,,and' an, of 
b course, he is well’ meaning.” It is reported that 
b the old man lighted” his pipe like an Arab, and | 
as silently fled away. 


“T nasep my gan, and I brought it down,’ 


of manner that so well ‘bepame him, when 
| suddenly his entranced auditors became eon- 
svious of tha = ory old. Mrs, Fergusan, 
who keeps the (little: fish and \ponliry shop in 
the High-street. 


“T beg your 7 sir,” 
she said, “but when you. bought them biads, 
did you: count. the: change I gave you:?’”’ 


Coxvrerronen: “Remember that all the 
. Prencly goods’arein this case.” New Clerk: 
“iow do you get them fresh?” “ Fresh? 
Why, we make them, of course.” “But I 
thought they were imported!” Oh, no; we 
urake'’em ourselves.” “But then, why is ‘it 
called’ French? Do the ingrdilients come 
from Francs'?”” ‘“ Well, T don’t know ; maybe 
the plaster of Puris' does.” 


“ Pimase give me something to eat, I’ve 
not had a warm mouthful for a. waek.” 
‘“« Here, my good man,.is:' a plate of nice hot 
soup for you,” replied the cook. ‘“ Hot 
tf soup!” Le growled ; “haven’t you anything 

‘else? This makes the fifth plate. of hot soup 
T’ve had in the last hour. It is. not healthy 
‘to put so much soup on an empty: stomach,” 


‘‘ Puree’s something thet I want you to 
read,’ said Fogg. laying dowma letter. “It’s 
from my wife. But don’t criticise the ortho. 
graphy, please. Facet is, Mrs: Fog was a 
school teacher for a great many years, and, 
therefore, she never learned to sped. It 
waew't necessary, you know. Sho always 
hadi the spelling-book when she was: hearing 
ler class. But it comes rather awkward 
now for her when she comes to write a 
letter.’’ 

** You say your husband has a good memory, 
do: you Mrs. Crimsonbeak ?”’ “ Oh, excellent,” 
responded the lady addressed. ‘And how @o 
you know it is so very good?” “ Well, T asked 
him to bring me home a mackerel over a week 
ago, and he brought it home to-day. Now, a 
man must have a pretty good memory to re- 





member a little thing like that.” 


Algernon was saying, with.that carelessveause'|: 


Onp Colonel: Barkins:' was known as: the 
laziest man in Mudge Hollow; “and yet,’” 
said a Mudge Hollow punster, “ he is: always 
labouring away from morning to night!” 
** Labouring away | ** exclaimed-a neighbour ; 
“how ie that?” “ Tabouring under a mis- 
take,’’ was the rathless reply. 


BrvsuixG ms tas Witoxe Prace.—A well- 
known beauty las one drawback; ler 
hands are the colour of Soiled lobster. ‘Some- 
one happened to mention her name to Dr. 
Holmes. “She it very pretty,” said the wit ; 
‘*T see only one fault in her. Her hands are 
a trifle too—bashful! ”’ 


Important young merchant, engaging new 
boy: ‘Now, my boy, remember, if I engage 
you, I shall give you: every Pn apt od of 
promotion ; but: you must submit pleasantly 
to strict diseipline—I am something of a. 
martinet.’’ Boy: “Oh, L thought you were 
& sugaz broker | ’’ 

“Wry, Allie, dear, is'that the way to begin 
your dinner?”’ asked’ # mother of her little 
daughter. as'she began with the 7° instead of 
the bread and butter. “ W declare, 
mamma, F was going to est) my Gores upside 
down;. wasn’t I?” 


“Dve gone about. as high in masonry as 
anybody ean,” said alabourer. ‘*Is that so? 
Haw high have you gone?” “ Well, I worked 
on the top of the Nelson monument as a 
mason.” “ But that’s not.taking an soy degrees 
in masonry.” ‘Tt isn’t, eh? you'd a 
thought it was, if you'd been there, with. the 
thermometer thirty th three degrees below zero. 
I took-all. the degrees: I care to.just now.” 


Proru® are accustomed to say that any 
discovery whereby their owm inventions or 
designs heve been annouiled has‘ taken: the 
wind out of thei sails.” This saying is 
ayes oe enough for people who stilbeling 

to sailing: vessels, bus with an eye to the 
general state of navigation ia these days, pro- 
bablyrit would be better tocomplain that we 
have: had the steam taken out of our 


“*T onnenstanp that ? sein rival, Jorkins; has 
written a letter to t sapere in which he 
calls you an embezzler a. thisf.” ‘* Yes, 
le has, 2 abi going ta sne him for libel'and 
ps Ae, He gps at half a. million pounds.” 

t prea ‘that he sa 3 he can prove the 
truth of hischayges.” ohe can, and that’s. 
the beauty of it, any oe. He cam prove the 
truth, of his charges, and “the greater the 
truth the greater the libel,” you know. Oh, 
I've oh ad the dead wood on him this time, 


Pe pe Sirppep.—Charlie, a bright four-year- 
old, althongh a, good boy as boys go, some- 

times gi ves occasion for serious reproof from: 
iersttines, Oma recentsesasion.of this sort 
Chaclie- began:loeking rather sour, when. his: 
mother took him to task for it, and told, him 
thathe ought to look pleasant. But his face 
eontinued to iin’. till his mother re- 
marked, ‘‘ Why, Charlie, I am astonishe} to 
see you .malsing faces at your mother, 
Charlie.” Chaclie:bnightened up at onca, and 
retorted. “ Why, I meant to laugh, but, 
mamma, my face slipped.” 


An Indian physician was holding forth the 
other day to’some of his brothers\of the craft 
in England. “ You'sairs'in the Wast,” he said, 
“do not understand’ the practice of medicine. 
In my country, if a rajuh with nothing of sick- 
nese sends for me, I go and I say, ‘ Sair, your 
cave is’a bad’ one; you will be worse before you 
are better.’ I give him some meiicine and I 
§° away. The next day I go again, andT find 

him heaving like @ sea-sick mandarin, and 
wishing that the son of his mother had never 
seen the light. ‘Sair,’ Fsay, ‘I tolil you so; 
you have paseed a great crisis. There is no 
more mi of medicine. Another sun will see 
your cure complete.’ I then collect my fees 
and I go"away. When I have cured a few more 
rajahs, I shall come again to your country and 





take a villa on your little river Thames.” 








and 
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Tar Qusrranp Miss Movar.—The following! 


letter has’ been’ received by Elizabeth Mouat, 


who was left alone om board the Columbine when. 


that vessel sailed crewless fram: the Sbotth 
coast and was.recoy: Norway :—“* Wind- 


sor Gastle, March 27th; 1886,—The Queen has: 
Been touched by the accounfof’ the sufferings: 


endured. by Miss Moust, and’ wis’ pleased’ to 
learn’ by lier brotier’s letter’ of the 20th inst. 


that. she is, recovering, her strength. Her 
Sir Henry Ponsonby’ 


Majesty has comma 
to forward'to Miss Moust acheque'for £20.” 

Tre Dux or Conxavemt is.expected to leave 
for Indias in the last week of Sune, the Duchess 
joining him there about the folto October ; 
their stay in India is not ex to exceed 
two years. The Duchess'is not, we regret to 
learn, regaining’ health: soqnuickly as could be 
desired’; the Royal’ babs; however, increases 
in strexgth and bulk daily. 

Tue private view of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition takes place on the Friday in 
Easter week. Neither Mr. Woolner nor Mr. 
Armstead will be represented at Burlington 
House this year. 


Iz is probable: that. the Princess Irene of 


Hesse, third daughter of the Grand Duke, 
will be betrothed tothe Grand Duke Mithael 
Michailovitel, the’ secorid’ of the six sons of 
the Grand Duke Michael. Nicolaieviteh, one 
of the-uticles of the present Czar, ‘The Grand 
Duke, -who was born in. 1861, is five years 
older than. Princess Irene, who is now staying 
at St. Petersburg:on: & visit’ to: het sister, the 
Grand Duchessé Serge. 


Mrs. Burien, who has’ been sketching in 
Wadi Halfa and its neighbourhood, will 
return to Dnuglund, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Colonel Butler, sbout the énd’ of’ this 
month. 

Tux Ques. intertdy fo place a marble bust 
of the late Principal’ Tulloch in the hall. at 
Balmoral Castle. 


Tue Queen wil baramongst: the exhibitors. 


at the Folkestona National Aut Treasures Ex- 


yng —s send a, eo 
very tL ‘ i tapestry, an 
Other ectfolen Of ativeth,thtcrest. 


Taw Primvem and Privorss or Wanes: sent. 


lovely floral wreaths: to: be placed over tlie re- 
mains..of Mr. Villebois at his funeral. 
Attached to the wreath sent: by the: Princess 
was a card this inseription :-—* Rest 
in peace; a small token of affectionate re- 
membrance to the dear old squire, from: 
Alexandra.” ‘The Prince’s wreath wag in- 
scribed :—‘‘ As a mark. of. sincere: friendship 


and regard frony the Prince of Wailles'to his: 


oldest friend im the county of Nerfolk.” 


Mr. Lionsn Tityryson, whosome weeks ago. 
was seized with # dangerous: itiness, resulting 
from malaria while on a visit at Government 
House, India, is gradually vecovering, but. in 
consequence of the hot weather it has been 
deemed advisalile to send' him to Europe with- 
out delay. ; 


Princess Sopne, third daughter of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, is} 
suffering from an attack of measles. Her’ 
sister, cess: Victoria, is- now convadescenti 


from the same complaint. 


Mrs. Oxrrxant wae lately presented to Her 
Majesty at Windsor, and offered to the Queen 
a copy of her last novel, which was graciously 
accepted. A few days later the eminent 
novelist received a handsomely bound copy of 
More Leaves from a Highland. Jowrnal, bearing 
on the fly-leaf a few appreciative words'in the 
handwriting of the Royal authoress. 


Tue memorial which has been largely signed 
by the friends and admirers of Mr. Ruskin 
for presentation to that gentleman bears as 
its first signature the name of Princess 
Beatrice, 


STATISTICS, 


Tue Fonssrars.— The statistics of the 
, Ancien’ Order of Foresters for last year,, just 
‘ completed by the permanent secretary, 

that on Janumry T, 18986, the benefit members 
numbered 647,077, belonging to 4,930'courts, 


to £3,314,366, and the district funds to 
£405;844,. malting together £3,720,200,. ani 
, increase on the, year of £136,035. There -are 
- besides: 61,987 members, with £73,089 funds, 
‘ Belonging: to the various juvenile societies, 
Taw five langest libraries: in, the world, in 
their onder,, are:--The. National Library of 
} at Pastis, 2,000,000 volumes; the 


‘library of the British Museum, London, 
1,150; volumes; the Im I Library of 


Russia,.at. 86. Petersburg, 1,100,000 volumes ; 
the Royal Public Library at Dresden,.900;000, 
and theReyal Library at Berlin, 700,000: vol- 
umes, In Ameriva, the five largest are:—The 
‘Boston Public Library (# , 555,000 
volumes ; Library of Congress;at. Washington, 
350,000: volumes; Yale College Library, 
190,000 volumes; Astor Library, New York, 
| 180\000' volumes ;, Mercantile 
York,, 180,000: volumes, 





GEMS, 


—_—— 


Tren measures of gurrulity, seysthe'Talmud, 
were sent down w the eurth; and the 
women took nine. I have known: in my life 
eight terrific talkers;.and five of them were of 
the masculine gender. 

No article: of furniture should be put into a 
room that will now stand sufiligtit; for every 
room in a dwelling should have: the windows 
80 arrangei’ that, some time: during the day 
a flood of sunlicht wil? force: itself into the 
apartments. ; 

Every human soul has a germ of some 
flowers within; and. they would open if they 
could only find sunshineand freesir to expand 
it. I afways'told you that nat enough 
sunshine: was what ailed the world. Make 
the people happy and: there-will.not be half 
the qttarreling ora tenth part of the wicked: 
ness there is. 

Keenness in a manis not always to be taken 
as a sign of capacity, for it is generally obs 
sérved most in those who are selfish. and over: 

ing’; and) his. keenness: generally . ends 
in: that kind of penstration: into other peopls’s 
interests' whith: tend'to benefit his own. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


— 


Racovr or! Preronsi—Firsé, clean-and: wash 
‘ the-pigeons; ‘then put a little water inv a 
kettle, and, put. them in; let them simmer 
gently untik tender; then remove, keeping 
.them hot, and if there is net.enough gravy in 
the kettle, add.a little. more water; put in 
‘two ounces of — ———— per, ard 
| sweet marjoram ; t il: together ; 
\ thicken: with. a little dusting of floun ;, then 
: put-back the pigeons; and let all boil for a few 
minutes, 80° as to sexson them); have some 
“toast si cut into diamonds, put them 
‘round’ the édge of # dish, and put the birds! 
and gravy in the centre. 

Vat Loar.—Farnishes a gooé relish for 
supper. ‘Lake’ two potnds of veul' and choy 
it very fine, about as if for mincemeat; twa 
}; coffee cups'of fine: broad crumbs, two eggs well 
. beaten, a teaspoonfal of salt with black pepper 
} mixed) with it, a little sifted:sxge;, or any other 
leaf you choose, antt'a lump'of butter'to stit| 
| your taste. Beat. these all togetiier in. the 
' a and put in an earthen pudding: 

dish, buttered’; press it down very hard. 
Buke in a hot ovem for anhour. Let it geti 
perfectly cold before you; atiempt to cnt it; 
then it will. be possible to ox it in thin slices, 





in 294 districts, The court fonds amount) 


ibmary, New |.cPe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir i# the infirmity of little minds to be 
taken with every appearance and dazzled’ with 
ey that sparkles; but great: minds 
have but little admiration, becuase few things 
|'appear new to then. 


, Aeames.—Southern Brazil, and especially 
the province of Rio Grande.da Sol; with the 
neighbouring Uruguay, is' the principal source 
of those stones which are sold under the name 
‘of opal; reg 0 and agate, The trap rocks 
that penetrate the province in’ many direc- 
tions, especially. in the- strip of high ground 
that branches off from Tagnary, not. far 
from the’ provincial capital Porte Allegre, 
furnish considerable quantities of the finest 
‘agates’ and’ in the greatest variety. These 
semi-preciousstones, which afterwards develop 
great beauty, look very unatizactive at first 
em bedded.im their dark-cbloured clay. 


Trouny Honovrasiz.—The traly honourable 
man tries to remain ignorant of things that 
.coneern him not. He turns aside from the 
‘oorifidential: gossip, glamoes away from the 
desk, shuns the place where a whisper 
fisauditle, with just.a¢ much care ashe would 
\user to avoid: profiting by a mistake in. his 
fehange. His. curiosity ) not crave the 
fRnowledge of sucht matters. Ithad the whole 
wide world for its area, and seeks its satisfac- 
\tion immore wholesome ditections. After all, 
‘the information to which weJiave no right ie 
ithe smiellest:and poorestand leastvaluable to 
‘us of that we can obtitin. Let us oulti- 
vate a worthy ge on subjects. tht shall 
enlargen our minds, deepen our feeling, and 
strengthen our purposes,.and we shall shrink 
from that ignoble inquisitiveness that, revels 
‘in dishonest gains. 


| Terr. me Seortanp.—Im Scotland the rela- 
‘tions of father and! children are very formal. 
Unless. yor have been ih: Scotland’ you can 
‘have no idea how serious life can be. A. 
levers friend of our author’s goes, it appears, 


every year: to ane month with ‘his father, 
raunieies of the Presbyterian. church;.and in 
othter:respects'a person of consideration. On 
the day hg ho.always' finds on the 
pnoaktaat - . his, little account for the 
hmonth, and being a: weary Scotchman like his 
;father, carefilly clrecks the items, and the 
jaddition before paying.it, when this sort of 
mversation takes place: “‘ But father, I see 
‘thut you have charged’me with eggs.and' bacon 
for’ breakfast 8 yen T asbure you that 
I never touched the eggs.” ‘* You are wrong, 


om, Ag says' papa. “ They were on the 
There was nothing. to prevent your 
using: them!” ‘ 

Rastorarton oF Lure.—Dr. Richardson hae. 
started the question whether Kfemay not. be 
‘yestored after actunl dewth, and relates: some 
facts that point to. the answer ds being in tlie- 
‘affirmative. By combining artificial ciroula- 
tion with artificial respiration, «dog was re- 
‘stored’ to life an hour and five minutes after 
shaving heen, killed. by an overdose of. chloro- 
dorm, when the héart had become perfeetly 
stilland cold, and was passing into rigidity. 
‘Animals that. have been. killed by suffocation, 
and partially dissectei, were brought. to such 
a state of muscular irritability that the ex- 
{periment wasstopped for fear that they would 
‘return to consdious, sentient life. Frogs: 
‘poisoned’ by nitrate of mrmyl were restored 
‘after nine lays of apparent bath, in one case 
lather signs:of putrefactiva change had com- 
pmenved. The action of peroxide of hydrogen 
fin reanimeéting the blood arid restoring heat 
|i & body is, quite startling. From 
itheseobservations, Mr. W.. Mattieu Williams 
thinks’ the conclusion is justified that “2 
ldrowned or snffoouted. man is not hopelessly 
dead so long as tho bodily organs remain un- 
hnjared by violence or dicense, and the blond 


ee 





remains snfficiently liqnid to be set in motion 
artificially, and snpplicd with a little oxygen 
to start the chemical mnevements.of life.” 
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- NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


Epie.—Weak eyes may be benefited by bathing them 
occasionally in a weak solution of salt and water. 


Lavraa.—To avoid pimples, be particular in r to 
your diet, avoiding very salt, greasy, or rich f 


B. W.—Considerably better than the majority of 
letters received by us. 


G. H. T.—The individual members of the firm named 
are unknown to us; neither can we vouch for the re- 
tia bility of it, or auy other business corporation. 


J. C. G.—1. A stye is nothing more nor less than a 
small paiatul boil at the edge of the eyelid, Ia severe 
cases apply @ poultice, and open it as scoa as it begins 
to point. After it has discharged freely, apply, on 
going to bed, for two or three nights, a little diluted 
nitrate of mercury ointment. Tonics and alteratives 
are frequently required to break up the formation of 
etyes, 

T. R.—1l. The nate “of ‘‘ Agnes” signifies chaste, 
pure. It may be acrosticised thus :— 

* Above them all the damsel stands, 
G!ladly her worshippers draw near, 
Not the regard which gold commands 
Enshines her for her homage here— 
Sweetness and beauty make her dear.” 


2. Your weight is not aboVe the average of one so tall. 


T. R. D.—Constantine had the subject of Easter 
brought before the Council of Nice in 325. The ques- 
tion was fully discussed, and finally settled for the 
whole church by adopting the rule which makes 
Easter Day to be always the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon or next after March 21; and 
éf the full moon hap; on a Sanday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday after. By arrangement Easter may come 
as early as March 22, or as Jate as April 25. 


J. B. W.—1. A large cup of hot water taken each 
morning before breakfast is especially recommended 
for constipation. Itis also thought to be beneficial in 
cases wo 2. A tolerably strong solution of 
borax water, with the addition of a little pure 
cologne, will generally cure fleshworms. Apply witha 
SS ae night and morning, and let the solution dry 
on skin. 


D. N.—1. In monarchies the killing of the king, or 
an attempt to take his life, is treason. In England, to 
imagine or compass the death of the king, or of the 
queen consort, or of the prince, or of the heir apparent 
of the crown, is high ecm: In America n 
is confined to the actual levying of war against the 
United States, or an adhering to their enemies, giving 
them ‘aid and comfort. 2. It can be greatly improved 
by practice. 

Amy D.—1. Pronounce Mon dieu (my God) mong de- 
yeh; Cbiricahua, chee-re-ka-wa—the final a having a 
broad sound ; Apache, ap-pa-shay, accenting the second 
syliable. Mademoiselle is the French ap 
applied to a young uamarried lady; when merried 
she is addressed as madame. 2. It would be decidedly 
impolite for a gentleman to ask a lady’s assistance in 

even if on the most intimate 


conversation at the 


Litta—We presume you refer to Funchal. a seaport 
town and capital of the Island of Madeira, a Portuguese 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, whera the m -an tempera- 
ture is about 68 degrees F., aud the difference between 
the and coldest months (August and February) 
averages ouly ten degrees. It is resorted to by invalids 
from all countries. Its population is about 25,000 
The streets are narrow, with steep ascents, and paved 
with small stones. Travelling and the transfer of 
merchandise are do1e on sleds, drawn byoxen. Fresh 
meat and poultry are scarce and high, but fruit, fish. 
and vegetables are abundant and cheav. The houses 
are mostly of stone. The trade is chiefly in the hands 
of the English residents The number of invalid 
visitors from England alone is estimated at three 
hundred anaually. While the efficacy of the climate 
im cases of advanced pulmonary dtsease has, it is eatd, 
been greatly exaggerated, there is no doubt of the 
benefis to be derived by those whose lungs have not 
become badly damaged. 


Amy.—To prepare skeleton leaves, soak the leaves in 
rain water uattl they are decomposed. For this pur- 
pose, whea the leaves are collected, they should be 
place i in an earthenware pan ora wooden tab kept 
covered with rain water, and allowed to stand in the 
sun. In about two weeks they should be examined, 
ani tf found palpy and decsying, will be found ready 
dor skeletontsing, for which process some cards, a 
camel's hairbrush, as well as one rather stiff (a tooth- 
brush, for instance), will be required. When all is 
prepared, gently firvat a leaf on to a card, and with the 
sot brush carefully remove the skin. Have ready a 
basia of clean water, and when the skin of one side is 
completely removed, reverse the card in the water, and 
slip it under the leaf, so that the other side will be 
uppermost. Brush this to remove the skin, when the 
fleshy part will mos’ likely come with ic; batif not it 
will readily wash out in the water. I¢ particles of the 
green-crloured matter still adhere to the skeleton, 
vadeavour to remove them with the soft brush ; but if 
that prove of no avatl, use the hard one. 





B. N.—Your grammar, penmanship and spelling are 
all equal to any we have ever received. 


Yroxne.—It may be dislike or self-consciousness 
that he has been ia the wroag. The last pen suits 
your band best. It is very good writing. 


Horrer K. T.—1. Liquid ammoni: applied with a 
piece of cloth. 2. Upwards of twenty pounds means 
more than thatsum 3. Moderate writing. You want 
practice from goou copies. 


D. H. 8—The cost of the walks referred to would 
depend upon the value of the materials used ; new 
materials costing of course more than the rubbish, lime 
or otherwise, found in disuse about the premises. 


GertTrupe —Leipsic. A conservatory of music was 
founded there by Mendelssohn-Kartholdy in 1843, and a 
aaa ot music was established in the Leipsic 

niversity in 1860. Few places are more devoted to the 
cultivation of music and the drama than Leipsic. 


Rosa.—l. To remove the yellow coating on your 
teeth, clean night and morning with a moderately stiff 
brush, soft water and castile soap, Tne use of tooth- 
powders is not to be recommended, as the gritty sub- 
stances of which they are composed are very upt to ia- 
jure the enamel of the teeth, and thus lead to rapid 
decay. 2. Very neat. 


Gorpon.—The author of “Home! Sweet Home!’ 
John Howard Payne, was born at No. 33, Broad-street, 
New York, on June 9,1791. When only thirteen years 
of age he contributed a dramatic criticism to a juvenile 
paper of which he was the editor, and it was re- 
published in the columns of one of the New York daily 
journals. Some time afierwards he prepared himself 

and made his début at the Park Theatre 
In 1813 
6 met with much favour. 


Se tonk N 1, i dy of Dougi 
as Young Norval, in the tr: y 0 uglas. 
he sailed for England, where bt 


LOVE TRUE AND STRONG. 


Swift pass the days with plighted hearts, 
Woen love is true and strong ; 

For them each moment soon departs, 
The hours are never : 

They care not when the tempests rise, 
Or snows of winter fall ; 

Love fills for them the hidden skies, 
And lightens, brightens all! 


The summer with each charming scene—) 
nm wealth of | et, 
shady groves and forests green, 
Its brooks that kiss their feet— 


But never days teo long, 
Where hearts, though parted by their ways, 
To each are trie and strong. — 


Exch life may have its angry fates 
To follow and harass ; : 

And men prove false, with bitter 
Tv meet them at each pass ; 

Yet through them all the days shall glide, 
The hours seem never long, 

Where time aad space fond nearts divide, 
And love is trae and strong ! 


Pretry Hyacurrs.—l. Bright brown hair. Blue 
eyes or browa would match. 2 Quite tall enough. 
Hyacinth, ‘a purple flower;” Lionel, “‘lion-like ;” 
Hetty, feminine of Henry, ‘ at home;” Barbara. 
**a foreigner ;” Echel, “‘ noble ;” Mabel, “‘ my beauty ;"’ 
Ralph, “strong in heart;” Nan, ‘“‘gracious.” 3 
— writiag. 4. Mostly founded on facts in real 

fe. 


K. C. M.—It would be inadvisable for one so young— 
seventeen years—to enter the married state, and you 
displayed rare good judgment in thus informing your 
ardent lover. Both cao afford to wait for two years 
without aay injury resuitiag to your love, and there is 
not the slightest doubdt snac such a stout-hearted girl, 
as we judge you to be, can very easily put up with the 
snubs of a crabbed aunt for such a short time. 


E. P.—1, Taking for granted that you are a new 
reader, we are coastrained to repeat that, under no wir- 
cumstances, will addresses uf any kind be furnished 
thrjugh this medium. There are, doubtless, booksellers 
in your wideawake town who can furnish the book 
wanted, printers who will be happy to oblige you by 
printing the bill-heads desired, and a lawyer who wiu 
attend tothe presentation of tne patent claim. 


Georciz.—The lines referred to occur in Long- 
fellow’s *‘ Psalm of Life.” We quote tne first stanza, 
as follows : , 

** Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is deaa that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 


Tom M.—Fontainebleau, a towa of France, is situated 
thirty-five miles south south-east of Paris, in the midst 
of the forest to which it gives its name. I+ owes its 
chief celebrity to its royal chateau, a magnificent pile 
ot various kinds of architecture, which nas been the 
residence of several monarchs, and the soene of many 
historical events. Napoleon, who had stgned there his 
abdication (April 11, 1814), bade farewell va the 20sh to 
his old guard at the principal entrance of the palace, 
and he*signed his second aad final abdication there on 
June 22, 1815. The forest of Fontainebleau (ares 41,000 
acres), is one of the finest in France, and is aduraet 
with statues, temples, lakes, waterfalls, and fountains. 


- whole a 


. by chanc* of temperature. 





Tom.—It is to be hoped your friend Mary wilt ap 
preciate these lines<— 
“* Made for the high or low, although it be, 
A name could not be found more fitting thee ; 
Ready for dames, for poor ones meet, 
Yet even as thou art, divinely sweet.” 
Annie.—The firat hospital in America was founded a 
Quebec by three nuns, in 1639. In 1717, the first 
huspital in the English was opened at Bost ‘n, 
U.S, for persons sick with contsgious diseases. The 
firet army bospital in Awertca was established at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 17, 1775, It was placed under the 
charge of Dr. John Warren, 


Cc. C. W.—1. A man who will deliberately make love 
and propose marriage to two ladies can hardly expect 
any nA tee hoe yy ot eure beaeae of 
doing we very happy to @ oppor- 
tunity to warn these deluded females to shua his wiles. 
Act honourably and marry the first one to whom you 
made a proposal of marriage, who we feel sure loves you 
devotedly and will make a most exemplary helpmate. 
2. Devote some of your leisure time to the practice uf 
penmanship. 

A. H. H.—That form of polygamy which permits a 
‘woman to have more than one husband is designated by 
the term polyandry, or pelyandria. It is principally 

iced in Thibet, where a wife commonly 1s the wife 
of a whole family of brothers—the elder brother being 
the chief hu~band. In Ceylon, one or two of the South 
Pacific Islands, the Aleutian Islands, among the Cossacks 
and in several parts of Africa, this custom prevails to a 
great extent. 


E. L L.—According to a very ancient tradition, the 
Amazons werd 4 nation of female warriors, who allowed 
no men to remain among them, but marched to battle 
Sater, tne panne ota amor. Ee origin of _ 
sto! aps to be accounted for by suppusing tha’ 
sages Pav ~ te exag: d embaitished, had 
reached the Greeks of the peculiar way tn which the 
women of various Caucasian districts lived, performing 
military duties which elsewhere devolve 1 upon mea. 


G. BR. 8.—"‘Siddie” will doubtless feel highly com- 
plimented by the following lines :— 


“N. N.—1. Ladies are not compelled. to devote their 
ttention to, and dance only with, the gentle 


ing as her in the danuve. 
2 Qatte up to the average, but a little practice will give 
it a more fiaished appearauce: ; 


T D.—1, All wind is caused, directly or indirectly, 
Svppose the temperature 
£79 adjacent rages to become, from any cause, 
unequal, tne air of the warmer, being % 
asoceud and flow over on the other, while the heavier atc 
of the colder region will flow ia below to supply ica 
place. Thus, then, a difference in the temperature of 
the two regions gives rise to two currents of atr—one 
blowing from the colder to the warmer, along the sur- 
face of the earch, and the other from the warmer to ths 
colder, in the upper strata of the atmosphere; aut 
these curreats will continue to blow until the equili- 


* brium is re: 


G. H. W, Dictlonaries of language are of modern 
origin, although glossaries of unusual words and 
were tn existence at avery early age in the 
world's history, the earitest work of the kind extsus 
betng the Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius, an Alex- 
andrine grammarian of the time of Augustus, the 
famous Roman emperor. A real dictionsry necame fist 
possible ufter the invention of printing, betwen 14.0 
and 1426. A Latin dictionary appeared in 1531, aud «ne 
devoted to the Greek Janguage !n 1572. Previous to thts 
discovery, and for some time after, tne explanations of 
Latm words were giveu in Latin, The esriivst priate 
voca®ulary in which the words of any modern langue 
answ?ring t> ths Latin are mserted is the Promptorius 
Puerorum, published in 1499, in which Eoglish wuras 
are followed oy their supposed Latin equivalents. 
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